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Selling Citrus Fruits 


A business institution administered by business men, the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. is serving a fast increasing number of growers 
solely because of its efficient performance. 


Its definite, conservative charge per box for selling; its extensive 

market representation; its large corps of experts; its national adver- 
tising; its exclusive method of trademarking each individual fruit— 
all are factors in its success; but it has achieved by applying recog- 
nized business principles to all its activities. 


After all, the business of marketing resolves itself into getting for 
the grower his due share of the ultimate dollar. Sentiment has its 
proper place in business, but it cannot be a substitute for accom- 


plishment. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida. 





Independence Insurance 


That’s What You Get When You Obtain a Grove in 


Mammoth Grove 


Florida’s Gigantic Citrus Development 


No worrying about the rise and fall of the stock market; no fear of labor troubles, 
w th the possible wiping out in a few days the business you have been years 
building. 


The comfortable knowledge that, come what may, the constantly increasing de- 
mand for Florida citrus fruits and the limited area capable of producing first 
grade fruits, means a constant increase in revenue, as well as an investment al- 


ways increasing in valuation. An independent income from one investment. 


Mammoth Grove has the soil and location—high pine, rolling land with lakes 
(excellent frost protection) everywhere. A section noted for its superior fruit. 
The personnel of our organization includes some of the best horticulturists ob- 


tainable. These men are familiar with every detail of this business. 


Our perpetual co-operative plan is invaluable to absent owners. We will turn 
the raw land into a producing orange grove and then continue to care for it. 


Your original investment back in a few years. 


A Grove in Mammoth Grove is one of the 


Most Profitable, Least Speculative 
and Most Convenient Invest- 
ments Obtainable 


Familiarize yourself with this genuine opportunity for a sound investment. De- 
scriptive literature and detailed information on request. 


The Florida Highlands 
Citrus Corporation 


Lake Wales Polk County Florida 


omnes — see 
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The Christmas Orange 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


I am the gold of the sunshine, the nectar of the flowers, the aroma 
of the: tropic twilight when dusky nightfall slips silently upon a 
stilled and fragrant world. 


I am a gleam of cheer to brighten the murk of a gray sky, a pledge 
of warmth and gladness to dull the menace of a chill wind that flutters 
dead leaves outside, a glint of perpetual summer against snow flakes 
hurrying past the window pane. 


I am a token of love and remembrance, a jolly bulge in a chimney- 
side stocking, a cherished gift from Santa Claus. 


I am Health. Within me is that which brings color to the cheek, 
gives zest to the appetite, and bids the body awake. 


I am Wealth. The riches of Ind are the treasures | bring, for 
Health is Wealth, to all mankind. 


I am Happiness. I radiate good cheer and symbolize the spirit of 
giving. I go hand in hand with unselfish service. 


Chubby fingers fondle me, lean fingers caress me; rosy faces and 
wan hold for me a smile of welcome and delight. 1 am an accompani- 
ment and a token of the Spirit of the Occasion. 


I am the Christmas Orange. 
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Letters of a Florida 


Citrus Grower to 
His Nephew 





III. 


From Jonas Arland at Hammock 
Groves, Florida, to Samuel 
Newcomer, Bentonville, Mich. 


Dear Sam: 


You have put a wrong construction on my last letter. I 
didn’t mean you to believe the fellows speculating in fruit in 
Florida all were crooks and confidence men. Some are not 
above reproach, but there are others who are just about or- 
dinary business men with average human failings. 

However, as a grower I haven’t much use for any of 
them. For instance, there is one fruit buyer I know pretty 
well. He is about as decent a citizen as you will find; has 
the usual one wife and some mighty nice children, If he 
were doing something else for a living he would be an asset 
to his community. As it is, he is a liability and I'll tell you 
why: 

Last December Oscar Harland sold him his crop of 
Valencias for two dollars on the tree, Oscar being hard up 
and needing money mighty bad. Now when this Christian 
gentleman came to pick these oranges this spring he figured 
up his expense and considered that they cost him about three 
dollars plus a nickel packed and on the cars. So, needing a 
little money right at that time himself, he proceeded to take 
a long (7?) profit and sold them right quick to net himself 
about three dollars and ninety cents a box. Now, you might 
wonder why I should kick about this. It is not because he 
cleared eighty-five cents profit on his investment and risk, 
but I do kick because he didn’t know what the fruit was 
worth. Our own Association had two cars of Valencias just 
sold in the same town where he sold his, which the Florida 
Citrus Exchange had sold for us to net us just about six 
dollars at the packing house. This well meaning gentleman 
just naturally knocked the bottom out of prices for several 
days in the town where he sold this fruit, and cost us and a 
lot of other growers considerable mouey. 

I am citing you a single instance, but cach season fur- 
nishes hundreds of instances of this sort. Most of these 
speculators haven't any real line on the markets and the ac- 
tual worth of fruit. In the last few years we have had at 


times some remarkably good prices, but [’l] tell you honestly, | 


none of us really knows yet what Florida oranges and grape- 
fruit are worth, as measured by the law of supply and de- 
mand, just because of this hit-or-miss selling, 

I have seen cases where speculators in some years 
bought seedling oranges at fifty cents a box, and less, from 
growers who were plumb up against it, and then sold them 
for a quick profit of maybe ten or fifteen cents a box, when 
the growers’ actual cost of production maybe ran to seven- 
ty-five or eighty cents a box. The big trouble with these 
speculator fellows is that generally they have no interest in 
the growers’ cost of production or in obtaining the value of 
the fruit except so far as shows them a profit on their pur- 
chases. More than once they have furnished the paving 
stones of good intentions that let the citrus business go 
straight to the devil's hang-out. 

Once upon a time some used to argue that they served a 
purpose in furnishing ready money to growers who just had 
to have it; but that time is past. Allied with our selling 
agency, the Florida Citrus Exchange, we now have our own 
crop-loan organization, the Growers’ Loan & Guaranty Com- 
pany. Any member of the Exchange through it can obtain 
on his crop about all the money that is good for him, on 
payment of just legal interest; and does not have to pay an 
outrageous rate for money through letting some other fellow 
make a profit on his fruit. 

You are your own boss, or at least that good looking 
wife of yours lets you think you are, and it is up to you to 
make your own decision. Whatever you decide to do with 
your fruit is no skin off my nose. However, I am reasonably 
sure you will in the long run do what most all of us have 





done who have made a real success of growing fruit: that is, 

join the ranks of the Florida Citrus Exchange where your 

own organization will make sales at actual cost, and you will 

get back the full worth of your fruit as sold in the markets, 

Give Etta and the kids my love and fix things up so you 

can come down this winter all of you, and pay a visit to 
Your lonesome Uncle, Jonas. 


IV. 


From Jonas Arland at Hammock 
Groves, Florida, to Samuel 
Newcomer, Bentonville, Mich, 


Dear Sam: 


You never were more wrong in your life than when you 
figured that I and others who belong to the Florida Citrus 
Exchange are warped in our views and “bitter’’ toward 
speculative fruit buyers. 

The situation is just this: There is only just so much 

fruit each crop year and no matter how hard we may com- 
pete to get fruit we can’t increase the crop. It is not like 
two manufacturing concerns putting out, say, vacuum clean- 
ers where the harder they compete tae more machines both 
sell because the market is thus enlarged. On the contrary, 
the more the co-operative movement spreads in Florida the 
less fruit there is left for the speculators to handle. As the 
movement grows, consequently speculators are bound to be 
put out of business. In view «f this it is only natural that 
they should fight and fight hard in order to keep themselves 
in business. It is a pretty sorry poodle dog that won’t try 
to give a bulldog a tussle if he is caught in a corner. 
The co-operative movement in Florida has been, and is, 
steadily growing. A considerable number of fellows who 
have made a living out of the fruit game have been caught 
in corners more or less. Some of them have fought pretty 
hard and pretty bitterly. One of the favorite methods is by 
“propaganda,” That is a rather nice-sounding word the 
war gave us to cover a pretty nasty sort of activity. In a 
big organization like ours, with about six thousand grow- 
ers, there are bound to be a certain number of folks who will 
believe part of everything they hear. Therefore, when some 
of my fellow-members hear some rumor that we are paying 
our directors at Tampa ten thousand dollars a year, instead 
of a measly little per diem to cover expenses that most men 
wouldn’t let drag them away from their business, they will 
get excited and mill around a bit, until finally someone of 
them comes out with it, and the real facts can be brought 
out and the matter laid at rest. These things are awkward 
and at times confusing. We live them down, in the course 
of time, and go right on ahead. Just here, I want to tell you 
we are going ahead right along. 

However, you cannot talk about a man, or a set of men, 
behind his back or their backs and obtain any large portion 
of love and esteem when the talk gets known. Also, the 
very fellows who at first were misled by such propaganda 
are apt to feel pretty hard when they find out the true facts. 

I don’t want you to believe we have reached the millen- 
ium here in Florida and that our nice wooly grower-lambs 
are lying down in peace with the speculative interests. No, 
not if the lambs know it. Facts is facts, however; and the 
growers having learned the fruit speculators mean no good 
to the industry in which the growers have their money tied 
up, feel justified in setting forth the real state of affairs to 
those who, like you, are lacking experience in these things. 
That does not necessarily imply any bitterness at all. 

The School of Experience don’t put out correspondence 
courses; and I don’t know if you can be expected to get much 
good out of these letters, However, I find the writing of them 
is good for me Previousiy I have thought out a lot of these 
things in a hazy sort of way, but writing you has served to 
focus my mind and I see them more clearly than ever be- 
fore. I believe I am a hetter and more loyal Exchange mem- 
ber for having written them. 

Tell the kids I wore the new necktie they sent me _ to 
church last Sunday, and George Hopper, our village wit, said 
I was all dressed up like a new filling station. Bless their 
hearts, kiss the kids for me an@ accept best love for Etta 
and yourself, from 


Your Uncle, JONAS. 


These letters constitute the second iInstaliment of a se- 


ries. Additional ones will be published in early Issues. 


—Advertisement: 
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Florida’s Citrus Development 


The growing and marketing of cit- 
rus fruits has long been the leading 
industry of Florida, the principal com- 
mercial and financial resource of the 
state. When the “foreigner” thinks 
of Florida, he thinks of citrus as sure- 
ly as one thinks of camels in connec- 
tion with the sands and oases of the 
Sahara. Florida and the orange are 
as inseparable as the darkey and his 
melon, or his ivory “bones.” Save for 
rare and temporary setbacks, quickly 
overcome, citrus has been the chief 
source of revenue and the mainstay 
of Florida development for a period 
longer than the memory of the “old- 
est inhabitant.” 

The profits from Florida citrus 
groves have built up thriving commu- 
nities and teeming cities, have found- 
ed beautiful country estates, created 
business for the merchants, kept the 
wheels of factories in motion and 
swelled the coffers of Flotida banks 
for so long a time that this condition 
has come to be accepted as a matter 
of course, no longer worthy of special 
comment or even more than casual 
thought. People have come to look 
upon the citrus industry as one of the 
commonplace features of the state, as 
much a matter of course as the clear 
skies, the bright sunshine, the balmy 
air and the sweet scent of brilliant 
flowers which perfumes the atmos- 
phere. 

And today the citrus industry is just 
that—a matter of course. Without it, 
Florida would no more be Florida 
than without its myriad lakes nestled 
among wood-clad hills, its wave-swept 
beaches; or its asphalt roads which 
the citrus industry made possible. 

Yet, citrus was not always a matter 
of course in Florida—as any “old- 


timer” can tell you. The industry 
did not come into being of its own 
volition. It did not acquire its pres- 
ent position of eminence without much 
energy and effort and travail on the 
part of the pioneers. It did not attain 
its present proportions of magnitude 
through spontaneous action of a be- 
neficent providence. Rather, it has 
achieved its present magnificent 
standing of prominence as the result 
of the foresight, the energy, the ambi- 
tion and the determination of men 
who knew not what it was to fail and 
whose chief delight lay in the sur- 
mounting of “insurmountable” difficul- 
ties. Some of these men are still liv- 
ing today to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors and the knowledge that their 
efforts were not in vain. Others have 
passed beyond, but if their eyes may 
pierce the veil of mystery which sep- 
arates them from the scene of their 


earthly endeavors, they too doubtless 
joy in the achievements for which they 
had planned and dreamed. 
Citrus Development Gradual. 

There was nothing phenomenal, 
nothing spectacular, in the early de- 
velopment of the citrus industry in 
Florida. For the pioneers, it was a 
laborious and not always a profitable 
task. The development was slow and 


gradual. At times it seemed to ceaso 
entirely, if indeed it did not retro- 
gress. Even after the citrus activi- 


ties were transferred from the more 
northern counties of the state to the 
present confines of the “citrus belt” 
in South Florida, development was by 
no means of a spectacular order. The 
growers were cautious. They were 
uncertain as to what conditions they 
might encounter in the new field. 
Also, there was the bugbear of an 
overstocked market. With a crop of 
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two or three million boxes, where was 
a market to be found which would ab- 
sorb the crop at a profit to the grow- 
er? 

But gradually the development pro- 
gressed. Old groves were enlarged, 
new groves were planted. Each year 
saw new clearings made in the na- 
tive woodlands for the accommoda- 
tion of still other plantings. And the 
market expansion kept pace with the 
increased acreage and the ever in- 
creasing production. True, the prof- 
its were not always large; sometimes 
they were altogether missing. Yet, 
on the whole, the industry was fairly 
attractive and constantly drew to it- 
self the more ambitious among our 
own people and the more far-sighted 
people from the North. 


When Real Development Began. 

The condition of gradual expansion 
of the industry continued for a num- 
ber of years, plantings running from 
a small grove of five, ten or twenty 
acres, to the more pretentious plant- 
ing of a hundred acres or more. The 
hundred acre tract was considered a 
princely holding, as indeed it was. 

Real citrus developments, such as 
are sO common today, may be said to 
have begun about twelve years ago, 
when profits began to be alluring. 
Prior to that time some efforts had 
been made to develop large tracts for 
sub-division into small parcels, but 
without much success. About twelve 
years ago, however, several organiza- 
tions were formed for the develop- 
ment of such projects. Tracts of sev- 
eral hundred acres of wild land were 
purchased. The land was then 
cleared, plowed and prepared for 
planting, sub-divided into tracts of 
five or ten acres and contracts made 
with purchasers to deliver these 
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tracts at a given time in bearing con- 
dition at a yiven price. It was hoped 
in this manner to interest Northern 
buyers who had not the time, the 
knowledge nor the inclination to de- 
velop grove properties of their own. 
Some of the early projects were car- 
ried through to a successful conclu- 
sion—some fell by the way. 

When, some ten years ago, an- 
nouncement was made that a “thous- 
and-acre grove” was to be developed 
at Lucerne Park, it was looked upon 
as the last word in grove develop- 
ment. A thousand-acre grove had 
never before been heard of, and the 
very magnitude of the project made 
skeptics of some of the most experi- 
enced grove men in the state. But 
the project did succeed. Indeed, it is 
now recognized as one of the best as 
well as one of the greatest groves in 
the state. That the entire property 
was recently purchased by the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporation, heaviest of 
grove owners in the state, is suffi- 
cient assurance of its value. 

The Lucerne Park project was 
quickly followed by numerous others, 
many of them of even greater magni- 
tude, until today there are scores of 
development projects all over the cit- 
rus belt of Florida, comprising one, 
two, three or four thousand acres 
each. In at least one or two instances, 
the acreage under development runs 
to five or six thousand acres. 

The “Ridge” section of Polk county 
has been a favorite field of operations 
for this class of development. Bight 
years ago a wilderness of virgin for- 
est, the section now from Haines City 
to Crooked Lake and thence south to 
Sebring, is practically one vast grove 
of grapefruit and oranges, and here, 
with Lake Wales as the center of ac- 





tivities, numerous development pre- 
jects are under way. Here, too, are 
located the largest acreages under 
one project. Lakeland, Lake Alfred 
and Davenport are other Polk county 
sections in which big development 
projects have been or are being 
brought into being. 

Lake county, lying just north of 
Polk, is another favorite field for such 
projects, and here some mammoth 
developments are in the making while 
still others have been brought to the 
bearing stage. Orange county, fa- 
vored sections of Hillsboro, Manatee 
and Lee counties, also are being de- 
veloped along similar lines, while over 
on the east coast in the famed ham- 
mock section, other tracts are being 
opened for development. 


How Lands are Sold. 

While no two developments are han- 
dled in precisely the same manner, 
each company having its own individ- 
ual methods and system of manage- 
ment, the main features are not un- 
like in all. 

The first requirement, of course, 
is the selection of a sufficient body 
of suitable citrus land in a favorable 
location. To this end, soil experts are 
employed who make a careful anal- 
ysis of the soil, investigate the air and 
water drainage currents, contiguity 
to lakes or salt water and other re- 
quisites to grove development. Once 
the site has been selected, the work 
of clearing the land begins. Usually 
with the aid of giant tractors and 
heavy plows, this seemingly endless 
task is the work of but months, where 
the novice would count upon years. 

The land is sub-divided, usually in- 
to tracts of five acres, each tract 
abutting upon a street or driveway, 
giving free access without trespass- 
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ing upon the property of a neighbor. 
Frequently these streets or driveways 
are planted to shade trees or sub-trop- 
ical shrubbery, giving the whole tract 
an aspect of loveliness which no pen 
picture can describé. 

Once the land is prepared for plant- 
ing, the work of setting the trees is 
begun. Usually several varieties are 
planted, including popular varieties 
of oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. 
If the development is devoted to 
some special variety of citrus fruit, 
this variety alone may be used in the 
planting, but usually several varieties 
are planted on each five-acre tract. 

As soon as the planting begins, and 
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come to the bearing stage, and ‘has 
been found to work to the advantage 
of the unit holders. 

Under this system of development 
many people find it possible to be- 
come the owners of a grove who oth- 
erwise would be barred from the priv- 
ilege, as the buyer can go about his 
or lier 6wn business with no worry 
connected with the planting or devel- 
opment of the land, fier with its hand- 
ling after development ufiless he so 
desires. Not only does this feature 
appeal to buyers from the North and 
West, but also to many residents of 
Florida, as the records of many of 


the big development companies show 
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sometimes before, the sales force be- 
comes active, selling the sub-divisions 
to future grove owners. Sometimes 
a single five-acre tract is sold, but 
more often the purchaser contracts 
for two or more of the five-acre units. 
In most cases a cash payment of 
about one-fifth of the agreed purchase 
price is paid, with deferred payments 
running over a period of five years. 
Usually, too, the development com- 
pany agrees to care for the trees, look 
after fertilization, cultivation, spray- 
ing, ete., and to deliver the grove to 
the buyer at the end of the five year 
period in bearing condition and 
healthy state. 

It is not unusual for the develop- 
ment companies also to provide that 
after the final payment has _ been 
made, the grove may still be cared for 
and the fruit marketed through a 
subsidiary organization formed for 
that purpose, to accommodate such 
buyers as do not care to live upon 
the grove or to personally supervise 
it. This system of management has 
been put into effect in the case of 
several properties which have already 


that fully one-half their buyers are 
residents of this state. 
Amusement Features. 

While these citrus developments 
are designed primarily as commercial 
enterprises, the amusement feature 
is not overlooked. Many of the pro- 
jects combine the grove feature with 
that of the country club. Golf courses 
are the rule, and club houses are by 
no means uncommon, while commu- 
nity playgrounds and other forms of 
recreation are made a prominent fea- 
ture of many, though not all, of the 
projects. 2 

The development companies, usual- 
ly in conjunction with the county gov- 
ernments, provide hard roads to and 
through the properties, and in some 
instances at least, provision is made 
for a hard-surfaced driveway touch- 
ing each five- or ten-acre unit into 
which the property is divided. 

It is customary, also, as soon as the 
groves come into bearing, for a pack- 
ing house to be erected upon the 
property, either by the subsidiary 
company formed to care for the 
groves and marketing, or by some 


marketing agency. 

During the period of development, 
and later where the groves are cared 
for under co-operative management, 
the properties present a busy scene, 
not unlike a small village or compact 
rural community, which, indeed, they 
are. The workmen are housed upon 
the place in neatly built, attractively 
arranged cottages or bungalows. Wat- 
er and sometimes lighting systems are 
provided, with adequate drainage and 
other modern conveniences. There 
may Or may not be a commissary, as 
the individual plans of the particular 
development may provide, but always 
there is the company stockade for 
livestock and the workshop for the 
maintenance of the multitude of 
trucks, tractors and grove imple 
ments in daily use about the groves. 

For the buyer of limited means or 
the one who does not care to person- 
ally live upon and superintend his 
grove operations, these development 
projects offer a means of becoming 
a grove owner which is afforded in 
no other way. The plan also has its 
attractions to the buyer who desires 
to live upon his property but who has 
not the knowledge nor the desire to 
personally superintend its develop- 
ment or its management after it 
comes into bearing. 

This form of grove development 
has reached a point beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and is recognized 
as an actuality and a very important 
adjunct to the citrus industry of Flor- 
ida. Buyers are being attracted from 
every state in the union who without 
this system of grove development and 
management would be forever barred 
from owning a grove. The outlook 
for heavy investments in this class of 
grove properties during the present 
season is said to be very bright, as 
people are coming to realize more and 
more that Florida offers attractions 
and opportunities for safe investment 
along citrus lines not offered by any 
other section. 


SEES GOOD FUTURE FOR BA- 
NANAS HERE 
Predictions that Florida will have 
a large crop of bananas just as soon 
as its people understand their culti- 
vation was made by T. J. Harris, 
formerly of the British West Indies, 
where the fruit is grown on a large 

scale. 

Mr. Harris’ statement was made 
before the convention of the Florida 
Banana Browers’ Association, in ses- 
sion in Tampa. To bear out his 
prediction the speaker declared that 
the fruit is also successfully grown on 
the Island of Bermuda, which is far- 
ther north than all Florida and where 
the soil is poorer. 


er 
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MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 





The big problem with every grove owner is 
that of maximum production—making each acre 


of grove produce the greatest possible amount of, 


fruit. The average grove owner would be better 
off with ten acres producing a heavy crop than 
with twenty acres producing a small or average 
crop. 

It costs just as much to spray, prune, cultivate 
and care for a grove producing a small crop as it 
does for one producing a heavy one. It costs just 
as much in overhead, taxes, interest and depreci- 
ation. An effort should be made, then, to choose 
such varieties as are naturally good producers, to 
correlate the grove practices so as to bring about 
a fair growth annually, avoiding on the one hand 
extreme growth and on the other hand practically 
no growth. A happy medium will produce the 
results. 

It matters little what your peculiar practices 
may be as regards tillage, spraying and pruning, 
provided they are adapted to your conditions and 
are so correlated that they produce results. There 
is no one way to grow the finest fruit in an or- 
chard; there are many ways. 

Watch your trees and see that they are main- 
tained in a condition of vigor which is conducive 
to high production. This is a problem for each 
individual grove owner to work out in his own 
way to suit his own conditions and his own needs. 
Intelligent study of their own grove requirements 
has enabled many grove owners to largely in- 
crease the product of their groves and there is no 
reason why practically every grove owner cannot 
gradually increase the output and the quality of 
his fruit and in this way decrease the per box cost 
of production and widen his margin of profit. 


AVOCADOES AND SAFETY 





The Citrus Industry has been asked how far 
north the hardy varieties of avocadoes may be 
grown with safety. 

Generally speaking, we would say that the 
safety zone for avocadoes is essentially the same 
as for citrus. While the tender West Indian va- 
rieties may be grown with safety only in the ex- 
treme southern part of the state or in the most 
protected localities, the Mexican and hybrid types 
which are now most in favor with Florida plant- 
ers, may be safely grown in any section suitable 
to citrus culture. 

In California last winter these Mexican and 


hybrid varieties withstood temperatures as low as ~ 
16 degrees and came through the ordeal practi- 
cally unscathed. That is several degrees colder 
than has ever been known in citrus Florida, and 
it is safe to say that these varieties may be grown 
with safety to the extreme northern limits of the 
citrus belt in Florida. 


CITRUS DEVELOPMENTS 





Florida development companies were never 
more numerous and active than at present, and 
never have they presented to the prospective buy- 
er of a small grove acreage better opportunities 
for investment than now. It matters not in what 
section of the citrus belt one may desire to pur- 
chase, there he can find some development or- 
ganization ready to meet his needs, whether it be 
on the “Ridge,” in the “Lake Region,” on the 
hammocks of the East Coast or in favored sec- 
tions of the West Coast. 

Caring for the properties during the period of 
development, providing for the care and market- 
ing of the crops after development, these organi- 
zations present to the non-resident or to the Flor- 
ida business man an opportunity for investment 
without actual residence upon the land and with- 
out the worry of personal supervision of the 
grove. 

These great development organizations have 
long since passed the experimental stage, they 
are commercial propositions of a dependable 
character and afford opportunities for grove in- 
vestment and ownership which would otherwise 
be denied many prospective buyers. To the man 
who cannot afford to purchase and develop a 
large acreage or who has not the knowledge nor 
the inclination to develop a grove of his own, they 
present an attractive opportunity for a safe in- 
vestment. ° 


THREE YEARS OLD 





With this issue The Citrus Industry closes the 
third year of its publication. It has not yet fully 
achieved the ideals set for it by its founders at 
the time of its inception; yet in some ways it has 
more than met their expectations. The Citrus 
Industry today is a permanent fixture and recog- 
nized factor for good in the industry. With the 
co-operation of its many loyal friends it hopes to 
become more and more efficient in promoting the 
welfare of the citrus grower and affiliated inter- 
ests. 


Of course right now you are busy with plans 
for protecting and marketing your crop, but it is 
not too early to also give some thought to your 
spring fertilizing and spraying campaigns—with 
a view to the production of still better fruit next 
year. 


After you have read that gem, “The Christmas 
Orange,” on another page, sit down and send 
your friend in the North a Christmas orange, with 
a Florida grapefruit and a tangerine for good 
measure. 


Is your tractor decorating some fence corner, 
or is it snugly housed under the shed? 
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, Nine 


Standardization of Orange 


Varieties 


By M. J. Daetwyler, Orlando, Florida 


(Mr. M. J. Daetwyler, the atithor of 
the following article, is one of the 
best known citrus factors in the state 
having been for years a prominent 
buyer, packer, and shipper of Florida 
fruits as well as a heavy producer 
of the same. His ideas on standardi- 
zation will be read with much interest 
by Florida citrus growers.)—Editor. 





After trying out many varieties of 
oranges, California growers seem to 
have centered their efforts on two va- 
rieties, the Washington Navel and 
Valencia, which in that state seem to 
reach a higher degree of perfection 
than any other varieties. 

It appears as if California is mak- 
ing the very best of her talents and 
we are not, while we branch out into 
the commercial growing of too many 
varieties of oranges. 

A variety qualified for standardiza- 
tion should be one that advertises it- 
self most satisfactorily to the con- 
sumer, is most profitable to the deal- 
er, and the tree a prolific bearer. To 
advertise itself, the orange must have 
high color and texture to attract the 
eye ofthe consumer andastrong and 
pleasant aroma also helps to command 
attention. 

After attracting the consumer by 
its “self advertising” it is necessary 
to gratify the taste, and having made 
good in this, the consumer will eat 
many more oranges, if he can get that 
same kind, and we must have the 
same quality available for him. An 
orange that is sour will kill the sale 
of at least twenty. 

One that has the gratifying quali- 
ities is most profitable to the dealer as 
it is easy to sell and therefore his 
profits are made easier. It must al- 
so be a good keeper, for when a heavy 
percentage decays on the dealers’ 
hands he loses money and will “steer 
clear” of this kind of fruit. Hence: 
the consumer cannot get his repeat 
order filled and the grower and con- 
sumer fall short, as well as the dealer. 

Long-keeping quality is the first 
and most important point to consider 
in Florida fruit, as we have no great- 
er enemy than decay. A carload of 
oranges containing 15% decay, rep- 
resents 15% loss in actual fruit, but 
fully 100% in money, as it is not only 
this particular car which is discount- 


ed in price, but many cars following 
promptly behind it, even though sound 
are discounted, due to suspicion cre- 
ated. “The burnt éhild fears the fire.” 

If a tree is not a heavy bearer, the 
grower has not the benefit of écon- 
omy in production and therefore can 
not pass economy on to the consumer. 

We have as yet no early orange that 
reaches a high enough standard. The 
Parson Brown is the most popular, is 
of little value to Florida and in my 
opinion by coincidence, of much great- 
er harm than good. The variety be- 
ing of ordinary quality generally, and 
with the heavy early sugar content 
as its only creditable point, opens 
the shipping season and enables many 
seedlings to reach the market under 
the Parson Brown name that usually 
at this early season are very sour and 
prejudice the consumers against our 
mature fruit of later shipment, and 
by the time this prejudice is overcome 
about half of Florida’s orange crop 
is marketed and our money loss is 
terrific. 

If it were not for the Parson Brown 
orange we could fix a specific date to 
begin shipping oranges and have that 
date be no earlier than when seedling 
oranges are sufficiently mature to sat- 
isfy the consumer and thus eliminate 


a heavy loss through prejudice 
brought about by immature fruit 
shipments. 


Another important feature bearing 
upon the future of the Parson Brown 
is that California growers are increas- 
ing their Valencia planting, which 
should bring more and more on the 
markets during our Parson Brown 
season. The California Valencia is of 
high color and good quality, so what 
hope is there for our pale or green 
Parson Browns against heavy offer- 
ings of California Valencias, and we 
certainly need to look forward to their 
heavier offerings during our Parson 
Brown marketing season in the fu- 
ture. 

I believe the Pineapple orange 
comes nearer to reaching the stand- 
ard than any other mid-season orange 
and the growers very largely feel as I 
do about it, as they appear to be 
planting it liberally. 

The Pineapple orange has only two 
noticeable shortcomings: the one of 
being a little heavy in rag, and the 


other, in having entirely too many 
seeds, but its other qualities are so 
strong in its favor that it still scores 
much higher towards the standard of 
perfection than any other mid-season 
orange. 

The Dancy Tangerine, considered 
héretofore a fancy orange rather than 
a standard, has proven conclusively 
it’s worthiness of a place among the 
standard varieties. It has, in the 
past, been thought that the demand 
for it was quite limited and large 
plantings much of a hazard, but fast- 
increasing production has found an 
increase in demand that has fully 
kept it at a most favorable level in 
price. Hence: the Dancy Tangerine 
is already a safely established Flor- 
ida standard orange and most cred- 
itable to Florida in its standing on 
the markets. The tree being a very 
prolific bearer makes this fruit econ- 
omical in production. 

The Valencia orange, also known as 
Hart’s Late, is the only Florida late 
orange well known on the markets, 
and except for the shortcomings of 
shyness in color and the tree not be- 
ing as prolific a bearer in Florida as 
it ought to be, is exceptionally good. 

Nurserymen have, by bud selection, 
endeavored to increase the bearing 
quality of this variety but have 
wrought no material improvement. 
The best bearing trees still fall much 
short of the Pineapple orange tree in 
quantity production and therefore the 
grower must necessarily get material- 
ly more money for the Valencia than 
for the former in order to make as 
much profit per tree. It is also neces- 
sary to get a little more money to 
carry the freeze risk. 

The Lue Gim Gong orange, I be- 
lieve, does not carry the right name 
to encourage its more liberal planting. 
Neither is it described to best advan- 
tage by most nurserymen. The fruit 
is almost identical in appearance and 
quality with the Valencia, with the 
exception of being a little later in ma- 
turing. Why should it not be called 
a Valencia, say the “Gong Valencia,” 
to distinguish the strain from the 
regular Valencia? 

In my observation, the Lue Gim 
Gong appears to be a heavier bearer 
than the Valencia and if this is gen- 


Continued on page 27. 
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There were seven wonders in the 
ancient world. There are nine in the 
modern citrus growers.’ That is, the 
auction markets in which citrus fruits 
are sold are a source of more or less 
perpetual wonder to the growers, even 
if not regarded with the uniform ad- 
miration which the ancients gave to 
theirs. 

There are more than nine auction 
markets in which citrus fruits are 
sold, but some of the smaller ones do 
not amount to much. For the grow- 
ers, however, there is always much of 
interest in the nine larger auction cen- 
ters, because in those centers citrus 
fruits are sold at auction by practi- 
cally all shippers. In the general 
order of their importance they are 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, New Orleans. In those 
cities practically all citrus fruits on 
arrival go into the auction markets 
to be sold, or rather samples from 
each carload of citrus fruits are taken 
into the auction markets and sales are 
made upon the basis of these samples. 

Auction markets for fruits should 
not be confused with those auctions 
with a red flag and a bell, and where 
a raucous voiced auctioneer knocks 
down articles hit or miss to the high- 
est bidder. On the contrary, auc- 
tion markets for fruits more nearly 
correspond to the Chicago Board of 
Trade, where vast quantities of wheat 
and other grains change hands every 


day. In the case of grains it is pos- 


sible, however, to establish grades 
and so to adhere to those grades that 
there is no danger of buyer and sel- 
ler talking about different things in 
their discussions or trades upon the 
floor. Inasmuch as no two carloads 
of any perishable foodstuff may be 
precisely alike, it becomes necessary 
to sell by samples. 

Rules and regulations covering 
samples, the manner in which they 
shall be taken from the car in order 
to be representative of the remainder 
of the car’s contents, and the manner 
in which they shall be displayed uni- 
formly in the auction sample room, 
are very definite. They provide for 
fairness and fair dealing among those 
who trade in the auction markets. 

In these cities where the auction 
markets are the established thing, 
there comes to them for each sale a 
number of men who truly represent 
the buying power of the particular 
city as far as fruits are concerned. 
By and large, these are a pretty keen 
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The Auction Markets 


By P. L. Waycoup 


set. Many of them have been special- 
ly trained in this business of buying 
and have behind them many years of 
experience. Some represent their own 
produce houses; others represent a 
number of fruit handlers; some may 
represent large groups of chain stores 
while still others represent the ped- 
dler trade of the vicinity, and many 
are authorized purchasers for fruit 
handlers within a radius of two hun- 
dred miles or more from the scene of 
the auction. 

Generally the sellers are represent- 
ed by men who are equally well 
trained in the business. They not only 
know the fruit business thoroughly, 
but are well acquainted with the mar- 
ket situation. They know fairly well 
what the buyers will be looking for 
at this particular sale, they know 
what their own offerings will be, and 
to a considerable extent they know 
what their competitors will have to 
offer. These representatives go upon 
the stand along with the auctioneer 
and manage the seller’s end of the 
sale, putting up their offerings in such 
order and in such manner as may be 
calculated to obtain for them the best 
reception from the buyers. No incon- 
siderable part of the duties of the 
sellers’ representatives lies in keep- 
ing an eye open for developments 
ahead. If he feels what he has to of- 
fer for the following day will not com- 
pare favorably with what others will 
have at the same time, he may exer- 
cise the privilege of holding his stuff 
on track and keeping it out of a par- 
ticular day’s sale. Again he may be 
able to forecast events a few days 
ahead and by telegraph arrange with 
his shippers to furnish for a particular 
day’s sale offerings which he feels 
will be in much demand. 

The auctioneers themselves are a 
highly trained type of specialists. 
They are posted up to the minute in 
all developments. They are intimately 
acquainted with what they must 
handle, and generally are well posted 
in advance on the offerings which 
they must put up before they go upon 
the stand. 

All of the auction markets are con- 
ducted by private corporations whose 
earnings are obtained from a percent- 
age upon the total sales. It is their 
aim therefore to obtain for the sellers 
just as high prices as they can. Low 
prices mean less earnings for the auc- 
tion company; and every effort is 
made to obtain for all offerings their 
full worth. As the auctioneers are in 


the employ of the auction companies 
they are fully aware of their responsi- 
bilities. They are constantly alert, 
and there is small chance for any 
combination of dealers to get togeth- 
er and put something over on the auc- 
tioneer through an agreed restriction 
of bidding. There are tricks in all 
trades, and there are more than a few 
in the trade of the fruit auctioneer. 
He is not only on the alert for any 
such possibilities, but is thoroughly 
prepared for them. He is aided also 
by the representative of the seller 
who is working closely with him. 
There would be no hesitancy what- 
ever in withdrawing offerings from a 
sale, or in cancelling an entire sale, 
if they felt any suspicion that there 
was any agreement or collusion 
among the bidders. 

As a matter of fact, instances of 
this sort are very rare. The bidders 
by their very numbers and the nature 
of their competition against each oth- 
er would be unable to get together on 
any undertaking of the sort even if 
they desired to do so. 

In all of the larger auctions small 
printed sheets which are designated 
as “catalogues,” are furnished to the 
bidders in advance of the sale. These 
list the various offerings in minute 
detail as to the quality, color, size, 
etc. Before the sale opens the buyers 
have an opportunity to inspect the 
samples upon the sample floor, check- 
ing them up with the aid of their cat- 
alogues. Pencil notations made in 
these catalogues alongside the vari- 
ous listings are for the guidance of 
the buyer when the actual bidding be- 
gins. Thus each buyer goes into the 
sale with a very definite idea of the 
appearance and nature of each lot to 
be offered; and very often with a 
fairly definite idea in his own mind as 
to just how desirable that particular 
lot of fruit may be to him and how 
much he can afford to pay for it. 
This last idea may later be subject to 
some revision as competitors may be- 
gin to bid keenly for some particular- 
ly desirable lot. 

All sales made in the auction mar- 
kets are guaranteed to the sellers by 
the auction companies. The auction 
companies undertake to collect from 
the buyers and make payments in 
cash to the sellers upon the basis of 
the sales as consummated. In all of 
the larger auctions the close of each 
sale is followed by the issuance of 
printed slips on each ecarload of fruit 
which are called “price realizers.” 








These show the details of the fruit 
comprised in the car, its quality, etc. 
If citrus fruits, they show the number 
of boxes each of brights, goldens and 
riissets of each size. The various 
brands and trademarks are given as 
also are notations of any broken box- 
es. These are issued in printed form 
to all the sellers and to the buyers. 
They thus make public the auction 
eompany’s records, and are the most 
positive sort of guarantee against any 
smooth dealing or connivance, in that 
they make verbal misunderstandings 
impossible. 

When the sale is actually opened, 
there is very great activity. The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade with its active 
wheat pit offers no more evidence of 
quick thinking and quick action on 
the part of participants than is to be 
found in one of these fruit auctions. 
Here are business men, many of them 
very highly paid specialists, assembled 
for a definite business purpose. Their 
idea is to get the thing over in the 
shortest possible time which will per- 
mit of its being done adequately. The 
auctioneer’s words come fast and fu- 
riously and the signs and utterances 
of the bidders are no less quick. Toa 
stranger to these proceedings, it looks 
like confusion worse confounded, but 
to the participants it is all perfectly 
clear and simply a part of the day’s 
work. Bids are made by nickels, 
eighths of a dollar and quarters usual- 
ly. They are made go rapidly as to 
be bewildering to an outsider. Indeed, 
they are not always entirely clear to 
the men on the floor who are bidding, 
but both the auctioneer and the sel- 
ler’s representative know. precisely 
what is going on. The bidders must 
necessarily face the auctioneer and 
in a large gathering it is impossible 
for any one of them to keep an ob- 
servance over any considerable num- 
ber of the others. The auctioneer and 
the seller’s representative have the 
advantage of facing the crowd and 
are able to observe the lifted hands 
and the movements of the mouths of 
the buyers. The auctioneer thus is 
often able to confound some bidder 
by the acceptance of another bid by 
some almost imperceptible sign from 
someone in another part of the room. 
This is one of the things which goes 
a good way toward making it impos- 
sible for the bidders to get together 
in any combination which can be 
hoped to restrict bids. 

Many growers have an intense dis- 
like of their fruit being sold through 
an auction market. Yet there are 
some who contend the auction mar- 
kets are very beneficial indeed to the 
industry. It is pointed out that the 
buyer who obtains his fruit through 
the auction is able by reason of its be- 
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ing separated Into lots to get just pre- 
cisely the sort of fruit he desires. 
Thus a buyer who bids in a particular 
lot of extra fine, fancy fruit for some 
high class outlet is not compelled to 
accept with that fru't additional fruit 
of lesser quality, which it might be 
difficult to dispose of through this 
same outlet. Therefore, it is claimed 
that he is able to bid higher for the 
particular fruit he wants when un- 
hampered by having to take other 
fruit for which he is not anxious. 
Buyers representing the big hotels 
can obtain large-size, fancy fruit of 
precisely the nature they wish. Other 
buyers may obtain for their peddler 
trade very small sizes in fruit of les- 
sér appearance, without being ham- 
péred with the better grade fruit 
which they could not hope to dispose 
of through their own outlets. 

There is little doubt that the auc- 
tion markets are of real benefit to 
the growers and shippers at those 
times when they are not overloaded 
by the sellers. Like all similar insti- 
tutions, they are strongly affected by 
the visible supply and demand. When 
the visible supply exceeds the known 
possible demand it may be expected 
that the buyers will take advantage 
of the fact. On the contrary, when 
the visible supply is less than the 
known demand there is likely to be 
the keenest sort of competitive bid- 
ding for needed supplies, which will 
force prices up above what could be 
expected in any outside markets. 

In the larger cities where the auc- 
tion markets are thoroughly estab- 
lished, it is difficult if not often im- 
possible to dispose of fruit to jobbers 
at private sale, or to do so with any 
advantage whatever remaining to the 
seller. The jobbers generally prefer 
to obtain their supplies in the auc- 
tions where they may know precisely 
what they are getting, rather than to 
buy “sight unseen” by an f. o. b. sale 
at point of shipment. Most large con- 
cerns in these cities who will pur- 
chase a certain amount of fru‘t at pri- 
vate sale expect to sell all in excess 
of their own requirements in the auc- 
tion. Therefore they may not be ex- 
pected to pay a private-sale price, 
which does not leave them a profit if 
the fruit is to be sold at auction again 
by them. To roll cars into an auction 
market to be sold on the basis of 
price at the time of arrival offers 
nothing to the seller. The buyers 
under such circumstances will be 
guided by the auction prices prevail- 
ing, and may not be expected to pay 
in excess of these. In reality they 
will not pay as much in most in- 
stances, because through the auction 
they can obtain fruit of precisely the 
sort they want without having to take 
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a solid carload which may contain 
some fruit that is undesirable for their 
purposes. 

The auction markets then are of 
undoubted benefit just as long as they 
are not overloaded. When the time 
comes that one or more of these is 
overloaded by offerings of the sellers 
they may be a source of possibie loss 
to the shippers. The time was when 
a few cities on the eastern seaboard 
took practically all of Florida’s cit- 
rus fruits. Now, however, the mar- 
kets have been extended to practical- 
ly every nook and cerner of the Unit- 
ed States, except to California. Flor- 
ida grapefruit is sold in the South- 
west, in Utah, in Nevada and in the 
Pacific Northwest. Florida oranges 
cannot go so far west because of the 
much closer competition from Califor- 
nia oranges, against which they are 
seriously handicapped by high freight 
rates when it comes to going west of 
the Mississippi river. 

The great sales organizations by 
reason of their extensive representa- 
tion and complete market information 
generally ars able to make the most 
intelligent use of the auction mar- 
kets. That is, they will send to these 
auction markets only the most desir- 
able sort of fruit at a time when there 
is a quantity of fruit going into them; 
and by. reason of their large selling 
forces they are often able to dispose 
of their offerings outside of these 
centers at times when an overplus of 
fruit makes selling in the auction mar- 
kets hazardous. If every grower and 
packing house man could be priv- 
ileged to visit one of these larger 
auctions some time during the middle 
of a season when it is in full swing, 
the resulting education would be of 
tremendous benefit to the growing 
and shipping industry. As it is, many 
difficulties arise through a lack of 
understanding of market requirements 
and the ideas and motives which actu- 
ate the buyers. The buyers know 
fruit very thoroughly, but their knowl- 
edge is confined to the uses to which 
they expect to put it. The story is 
told of a man who had been handling 
citrus fruits for a great many years, 
buying them in the New York auction 
market. A couple of years ago he 
paid a visit to Orlando and dec’ded to 
buy some fruit while there. The 
shipper with whom he decided to 
place the order was naturally pleased, 
but his pleasure was dissipated when 
he saw the order which the New York- 
er wrote out for him. He had speci- 
fied sizes to make up the 360 boxes 
in the car and had spec‘fiel then 
most minutely, as he had also speci- 
fied grades. It was more like 4 mer- 
chant’s order for shoes than the sort 
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Perishable Trade Rules 


Trade rules and trade practices have 
a most important bearing upon the 
transaction of business in general. 
In some instances trade customs have 
been recognized by even so high a 
tribunal as the United States Supreme 
Court as governing principles in cer- 
tain transactions in dispute. 

Some growers are puzzled to know 
why a receiver may accept a car with 
two per cent decay; demand an al- 
lowance if there be five or six per 
cent; and reject it entirely in some in- 
stances where decay runs seven per 
cent or more. This is because the ele- 
ment of “wastage” is a most import- 
ant one in all trade transactions re- 
lating to perishable foodstuffs. Not 
to exceed three per cent decay is al- 
lowable, but anything in excess of this 
amount is recognized as creating an 
undue “wastage.” 

As in other things, every sales trans- 
action in citrus fruits must mean in 
the eyes of the law, a “meeting of the 
minds,” of buyer and seller. If it can 
be shown that their minds met; that 
they were discussing the same thing, 
and reached an agreement about it, 
the transaction stands. If, however, 
the buyer can show that an attempt 
was made to deliver to him something 
which he had no intention of buying, 
he may be justified in calling the deal 
off. 

To achieve a better understanding 
between buyers and sellers in perish- 
able foodstuffs, the “Standard Rules 
and Definitions of Trade Terms for 
the Fruit and Vegetable Industry” has 
come into being. These were arrived 
at after much labor on the part of the 
executive officials of the four great 
organizations in the perishable trade, 
namely, American Fruit & Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association, International 
Apple Shippers’ Association, National 
League of Commission Merchants and 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of 
America. They were put into printed 
form in May, 1920, and their adoption 
strongly.urged upon the trade by 
these great associations. 

They have since come to have very 
general use. In fact the Standard 
Confirmation of Sale form, in use to 
confirm sales between a large number 
of buyers and sellers, embodies these 
rules in printed form on the back, 
much after the same fashion that 
transportation rules are printed on 
the back of bill of lading forms. 

A close study of these by packing 
house men, and by growers who have 
a curiosity to know the details of the 
sale of citrus fruits, may be profita- 


ble. The full text of these rules fol- 
lows: 

Standard Rules and Definitions of 
Trade Terms for the Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry. 

PREAMBLE: Nothing in these 
rules shall be construed to ‘limit or 
affect existing agreements or con- 
tracts, setting forth terms and condi- 
tions of sale, or to preclude future 
agreements or contracts containing 
terms of sale different from those 
herein provided. 

Calendar dates should be used, 
wherever practicable, to specify when 
shipments must be made, will be 
made, or have been made. Sundays 
and legal holidays shall not be includ- 
ed in computation of time in connec- 
tion with these definitions, except in 
“Today’s Shipment.” 

No. 1. “Today’s Shipment” means 
that the goods shall be under billing 
by the transportation company the 
day the order is given. 

No. 2. “Tomorrow’s Shipment” 
means that the shipment shall be un- 
der billing by the transportation com- 
pany on the first day after the order 
is given. 

No. 3. “Immediate Shipment” shall 
permit of 24 hours longer than “To- 
day’s Shipment.” 

No. 4. “Quick Ssipment” shall per- 
mit of 48 hours longer than “Today’s 
Shipment.” 

No. 5. “Prompt Shipment” shall per- 
mit of 72 hours longer than “Today’s 
Shipment.” 

No. 6. “Shipment First or Early 
Part of Week” means that goods shall 
move as provided in paragraph (1) on 
Monday or Tuesday of week specified. 

No. 7. “Shipment Middle of Week” 
means that goods shall move.as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) on Wednesday 
or Thursday of week specified. 

No. 8 “Shipment Last or Latter 
Part of Week” means that goods 
shal move as provided in paragraph 
(1) on Friday or Saturday of the week 
specified. 

No. 9. “Shipment as Soon as Possi- 
ble or as Soon as Cars Can be Se- 
cured” means the shipper is uncertain 
as to when the shipment can be made, 
but expects to make it within a reas- 
onable time and will make it as soon 
as possible. The buyer shall, at any 
time after twelve (12) days from date 
the order is given, have the right to 
cancel the order or contract of sale 
provided notice of his decision so to 
cancel shall have been received by the 
shipper before shipment has been 
made. 


No. 10. “Future Sales or Purchases.” 
Sales or purchases made for future 
shipment or delivery should be under 
written contract, stating as near as 
practicable the date or dates of ship- 
ment, together with grades, terms, etc. 

No. 11. “F. O. B. Sales or Quota- 
tions” mean that the commodity quot- 
ed or sold is to be placed free on board 
the car, or at ship side at shipping 
point, in suitable shipping condition, 
and that the buyer assumes all risks 
of damage in transit not caused by the 
shipper, whether there is a bill of lad- 
ing to the order of shipper or not. 
(See ules 21, 22, 24, 25, 27). 

No. 12. “Delivered Sales or Quota- 
tion” means that the commodity quot- 
ed or sold is to be delivered by the 
seller on board the car, or on dock if 
delivered by boat, free of any and all 
charges for transportation or protec- 
tive service, at the market in which 
the buyer is located, or at such other 
market as agreed upon, the seller as- 
suming all risks of damage in transit 
not caused by the buyer. (See Rules 
22-24, 25, 26, 27). 

No. 13. “In Transit or Rolling Car 
Sales” mean that the commodity quot- 
ed has been in possession of the trans- 
portation company and under move- 
ment from shipping point prior to the 
day on which the quotation is made, 
and that the car is moving over a 
route in line of haul between the point 
of origin and the market quoted. Ev- 
ery order for a sale of commodities so 
contracted shall relate back to the 
time of issuance of the bill of lading 
by the transportation company, and 
shall have the same force and effect 
in every respect as if given or made 
prior to the issuance of such bill of 
lading. If sold f. o. b. shipping point, 
the buyer assumes only the lowest au- 
thorized all rail freight charges appli- 
cable between point of origin and the 
destination stated in the contract of 
purchase, together with initial diver- 
sion charge, car rental, refrigeration 
and heater charges, if any; provided, 
that the kind and extent of the protec- 
tive service required by shipper’s in- 
structions to the carriers are specified 
in the contract. But the buyer shall 
not assume any demurrage, storage, 
detention, icing, or heating charges, 
or diversion or re-consigning charges 
(except as herein provided), that 
would not have accrued had the car 
been originally shipped direct to the 
destination provided in the contract 
of purchase. 

If the carrier fails to accomplish 
diversion when properly notified, and 
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such notification is duly acknowledged 
by the carrier, the contract of sale 
shall become null and void unless oth- 
erwise specifically provided. Hither 
party to the contract shall immediate- 
ly notify the other of any knowledge 
or belief that carrier had failed to 
make the diversion. 

The seller shall specify, when quot- 
ing or offering to sell, the date and 
place or district of shipment, type of 
car in which shipment was loaded, 
character and extent of protective ser- 
vice instructed, and, if possible, the 
approximate location of the car. (See 
Rules 11, 12, 21,°22, 24, 25, 26, 27). 

No. 14. “Tramp Car Sales” mean 
that the commodity quoted has left 
the shipping point under a bill of lad- 
ing issued prior to the day on which 
the quotation is made, and has moved 
or is moving over a route out of line 
of haul with market quoted. The rules 
applying to “In Transit or Rolling 
Cars” shall also apply to “Tramp 
Cars” except as to definition of the 
term. (See Rule 13). 

No. 15. “Track Sales.” When a 
commodity is sold on track after ar- 
rival at destination, the buyer shall 
be considered to have waived any 
right to reject the commodity so pur- 
chased upon receipt by him or his 
duly authorized representative, from 
the seller or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative, of the bill of lading, deliv- 
ery order, or other document enabling 
him to get the goods from the carrier. 

The foregoing shall not be con- 
strued as depriving the buyer of a 
right to reparation when the unload- 
ing of the car shall demonstrate that 
a part of the lading which was not 
accessible to inspection was of a qual- 
ity or condition much inferior to that 
portion which was accessible to in- 
spection; but any such claim for rep- 
aration must be made within twenty- 
four hours after receipt of delivery 
order or bill of lading. (See Rule 27). 

(NOTE 15A.) To avoid delay, tele- 
graphic orders to deliver cars sold on 
track should be sent to the carrier 
and the buyer should be so advised 
by wire. Where a bank holds the bill 
of lading, the buyer should be notified 
that instructions have been sent to 
the bank. 

(NOTE 15B.) When wiring an or- 
der to deliver a car sold on track, it 
is advisable to have the telegram re- 
peated so as to be sure that it has 
been received and that there have 
been no errors in transmission. 

No. 16. “C. A. F. Sales” (Cost and 
Freight) are the same as F. O. B. 
sales, except that the selling price in- 
cludes the correct freight charges to 
destination, tax included. 

No. 17. “C. A. C. Sales” (Cost and 
Charges) are the same as F. O. B. 
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Sales, except that the selling price in- 
cludes the correct freight, icing or 
heating charges to destination, tax 
included. 

No. 18 “C. I. F. Sales” (Cost, In- 
surance and Freight) are the same as 
F. O. B. Sales, except that the selling 
price includes insurance and the cor- 
rect freight charges to destination, 
tax included. 

No. 19. “Delayed or Deferred Ship- 
ments and Deliveries.” Where, in a 
sale or contract of sale, the date for 
shipment or delivery is provided for 
either expressly or by means of the 
use of any of the terms herein defined, 
and it is impossible for reasons be- 
yond the control of the seller to make 
shipment or delivery as agreed, the 
seller shall immediately advise the 
buyer by wire, stating the causes 
thereof and the earliest possible spe- 
cific or approximate date on which 
shipment or delivery can be made, 
and the buyer thereupon shall imme- 
diately advise the seller by wire as to 
whether or not he still desires to have 
his order filled. This paragraph is 
not intended to deprive the buyer of 
any rights to damages which he may 
have. (See Rules 1 to 10 inclusive). 

(NOTE 194A.) In cases where, thru 
error or misunderstanding, shipment 
may have been made at a date later 
than that contracted for, the buyer 
should on receipt of knowledge, either 
by wire or mail, of such shipping date, 
immediately notify the seller by wire, 
if the shipping date is unsatisfactory. 
It is obvious that failure to do so is 
a violation of good business ethics 
and is a moral, if not a legal, obliga- 
toin. 

No. 20. “A Quotation of Price” giv- 
en by the seller to the buyer is not 
an offer to sell, but only an invitation 
for an offer to buy, even though the 
party quoting actually owns or has the 
goods and makes the quotation in 
person. The sale or contract of sale 
is not completed until the seller or 
his authorized agent has accepted the 
order. After acceptance of an order 
neither party has the right to cancel 
without the consent of the other party. 

No. 21. “Equipment and Protective 
Service.” In shipping perishable com- 
modities, where the contract is not 
specific as to equipment and protec- 
tive service, the buyer should be con- 
sulted and if he remains silent the 
shipper shall be governed by the ex- 
igencies of the weather and temper- 
ature conditions, and further, shall is- 
sue such instructions to the carrier 
as will provide the requisite protec- 
tion. The buyer shall not, in such 
case, dispute the wisdom or necessity 
for such protective measures or the 
attendant charges therefor. 

No. 22. “Minimum and Maximum 
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Loading.” Under these definitions 
quotations and sales involving move- 
ment in car lots, and when quantity 
is not specified, shall be based upon 
a minimum as to quantity of carrier’s 
tariff minimum requirements and a 
maximum not exceeding twenty per 
cent. over said tariff minimum. 

No. 23. “Sales Through Brokers.” 
Both buyer and seller shall require 
brokers, on any sales made through 
brokers, to issue a sales ticket in dup- 
licate, giving the buyer’s and seller’s 
names and addresses and the terms 
and conditions of the sale. The orig- 
inal sales ticket shall be given to the 
buyer and the duplicate to the seller. 

No. 24. “Shipments Below Con- 
tract Requirements.” The shipper 
shall not unjust'fiably ship, deliver, or 
substitute fresh fruits or vegetables 
which are not equal to the grade, qual- 
ity, and condition called for in the 
contract of sale. (See Rules 11, 12, 
13). 

No. 25. “Rejection.” The buyer 
shall not unjustifiably reject fresh 
fruits or vegetables. Delay in transit 
shall not, of itself, justify rejection 
unless a specific delivery date has 
been contracted for. (See Rules 11, 
12, 13,. 27.) 

No. 26. “Arrival at Destination.” 
A shipment shall be deemed to have 
reached destination when placed by 
the railroad on its recognized produce 
team track, in accordance with the 
billed delivery, if any, or private un- 
loading track at destination, or where 
awaiting consignee’s order for placing 
on such team or private unloading 
track. The burden of locating a ship- 
ment on arrival shall be on the con- 
signee, provided that the consignor 
has billed the shipment with proper 
instructions relative to the railroad 
notifying the consignee. The failure 
of the railroad to notify the consignee 
shall not release the consignee from 
his obligations to the consignor, pro- 
vided proper advice as to the ship- 
ment, including routing, car number 
and initials of the car in. which the 
shipment was originally made, has 
been given to the consignee by the 
consignor 

No. 27. “Complaints and Adjust- 
ments.” The buyer shall notify the 
seller by wire where possible, or noti- 
fy the seller’s local representative, 
within twenty-four hours after sh‘p- 
ment has been placed where. inspec- 
tion is practicable, of refusal to ac- 
cept a shipment or intent to file ciaim 
and give reasons therefor (other than 
claim against the transportation com- 
pany.) Failure of such notice shall 
constitute acceptance; except, that it 
shall be proper to determine (as may 
be customary) shortage, waste, etc., of 
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Red Spider Control 


By H. J. Quayle, Citrus Experiment 
Station 

Read at School of Pest Control, Po- 
mona. 





The subject of red spiders on citrus 
trees was first taken up by the writer 
in 1910. During the year 1912 J. D. 
Nuels assisted in the investigation 
and a bulletin (Calif. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
234, 1912, now out of print) giving the 
results was published. Besides giving 
an account of a dozen or more spiders 
on citrus trees, their natural enemies 
were discussed, as well as control 
measures. The control measures con- 
sisted of applying sulfur either as a 
lime sulfur spray or as dry sulfur and 
hydrated lime. Kerosene or distillate 
emulsion was also recommended 
where it was desirable to kill young 
black scale, particularly on young 
trees. 

Three or four years ago there were 
some complaints that the lime sulfur 
spray was not controlling the spider 
where spraying had been regularly 
practiced, less trouble was experienc- 
ed by abandoning the spraying entire- 
ly. During the past year great claims 
have been made and a considerable 
acreage treated with a particular oil 
spray. Itwas witha view to clearing 
up these points, if possible, and to stu- 
dy further the natural checks, that we 
decided to re-open the subject, and it 
so happens that our conclusions thus 
far are not materially different from 
those given in the bulletin above re- 
ferred to issued ten years ago. 

In our original work on red spiders 
one of the most interesting features 
that developed was the large number 
of insect and mite enemies which had 
not been previously considered in con- 
nection with the red spider problem. 
Three of these were common and 
widely distributed and probably are 
the most important enemies of the 
spider. These, aside from one or two 
species of predaceous mites, were the 
only ones of importance, taken thus 
far during the present season. One of 
them is commonly known as the dus- 
ty wing Conventzia hageni, the larva 
of which consumes an average of a 
dozen or fifteen spiders a day for a 
period of two or three weeks. 

Another enemy is a Staphylinid 
beetle, Oligota oviformis. Our records 
on this species show an average of 
about 20 spiders a day for the larva, 
which lives for at least two weeks. 
The adult or beetle devours about 10 
spiders a day for 30 days or more. 

Another enemy is a small coccinellid 
Stethorus picipes, the larva of which 


may consume six or seven spiders a 
day for three or four weeks. The 
adult also feeds on spiders. The three 
enemies mentioned are practically ex- 
clusively red spider feeders, as well 
as a few others of less importance. 
While these were generally distrib- 
uted, usually one or another would 
predominate in a locality or in a par- 
ticular grove or at a particular time. 
Stethorus, however, was very rare in 
the Chula Vista section this spring; 
it was most abundant in a particular 
grove in Orange county. 

The larva of the brown and green 
lace-wing feed on red spiders, but they 
also feed on a variety of other insects, 
particularly the aphids. Where we 
have fed the brown lace-wing larva on 
an exclusive red spider diet we have 
a total of nearly 900 spiders consumed 
by a single individual. During the 
spring .of 1922 the lace-wings were 
very scarce on red spider infested 
trees. 

Enough has been given to indicate 
that many spiders may be devoured 
by their natural enemies. Except in 
a few instances, however, these ene- 
mies have not been numerous. 

From our observations this year 
we are led to conclude that climatic 
conditions exert a greater influence 
on the fluctuations in the number 
of spiders than their insect enemies. 
The red spider of citrus is not a pest 
in Tulare county, and rarely a pest in 
the Riverside-Redlands districts which 
fact must be due to such general con- 
ditions as climate. Even in areas 
where the spider is a pest, weather 
conditions profoundly affect their wel- 
fare. The citrus red spider generally 
occurs in greatest numbers in April, 
May and June, sometimes in the fall. 
The heat of summer is unfavorable to 
them. In 1922 the citrus spider was 
abundant in many groves in Orange 
and Los Angeles. During the last 
week in May they suddenly disap- 
peared. A rain occurred that week, 
but whether this particular feature of 
the weather was responsible we are 
not prepared to say. It is a_ well 
known fact that in humid sections rain 
often causes the disappearance of the 
common red spider, and cold water 
has been used as a spray with good 
results in northern California. But 
there are other factors of climate 
aside from rain that influence the 
citrus red spider in California. 

Control Measures. 

When past experience has shown 
that the spider has done no particu- 
lar injury to the trees or fruit the 
grower is justified in ignoring the use 


of treatment. Where past experience 
has shown that on occasional years 
the spiders have done damage, the 
grower would do well to watch condi- 
tions closely and be prepared _ to 
spray when necessary. Where the spi- 
ders have been abundant year after 
year and may be expected to injure 
the trees, it will pay the grower to 
start control measures just as soon 
as the spiders appear in numbers. 

In order to test several different 
kinds of spray as well as dust, the 
speaker in cooperation with the farm 
advisors of Los Angeles and Orange 
counties arranged for test plots in 
certain groves. The most satisfactory 
of these tests were carried out in May 
at the Azusa Foothill Citrus Company 
and the Leffingwell ranch. These 
indicated that sulfur sprays were su- 
perior to oil sprays for the control of 
the citrus spider at the season and 
places indicated. The most satisfac- 
tory spray consisted of lime sulfur 
solution four gallons, atomic or milled 
sulfur five to ten pounds, or ordinary 
dry sulfur five to ten pounds, with 
casein spreader, to 200 gallons of wa- 
ter. The atomic or milled sulfur may 
be added directly to the tank, while 
the ordinary sulfur is made into a 
paste with one pound of Kayso added 
to a few gallons of water. Where lime 
sulfur alone is used, and in many cases 
this is sufficient, spreading and con- 
sequent wetting of the spiders is 
greatly increased by the addition of 
a spreader such as Kayso. 

Lime sulfur spray acts best in at 
least moderately warm weather, but 
application should not be made in ex- 
tremely hot weather because of the 
danger of burning the foliage. The 
tender growth of lemons seems to be 
particularly susceptible in the Chula 
Vista section where temperatures, 
however, are seldom high. Lee Prizer 
states that such burning has been one 
of the reasons why sulfur spraying 
has been abandoned there. In May of 
this year Mr. Prizer calléd my atten- 
tion to the burning of tender growth 
there where no spraying had been 
done and which he _ accounted for 
through a wind which occurred a 
week or two before. Generally, how- 
ever, there is little danger of burning 
in April, May and June over most of 
the citrus area when red spider treat- 
ment is necessary. 

No general recommendation as to 
red spider treatment can be made that 
will properly apply to all districts or 
even to all growers in any particular 
district. It becomes, therefore, an in- 
dividual grove problem. 
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Mammoth Grove a Mam- 
moth Development 


(Reproduced from the Florida Grower) 





Many’s the time I have been asked 
the question: “Where can I see a big 
development in progress—I mean cit- 
rus, of course?” Well, with this ar- 
ticle I am answering the query with 
a few side observations thrown in for 
good measure that I might say arose 
from my latest inspection of the dis- 
trict and the groves of this splendid 
work that is going on right at the 
northeastern door of Lake Wales, in 
Polk county, Florida. I have told this 
story in part before, but feel that the 
development has gone forward to such 
an extent that I should report pro- 
gress. I can hardly go into the de- 
tails of it all, for the subject is a big 
one; nor can I cover the from day-to- 
day labor that must of necessity go 
into the progress of such a big thing 
as Mammoth Groves really is. But I 
can say, and I believe with strictest 
veracity, that herculean endeavors 
have been put on this tract, with a 
view to putting finished and producing 
groves in the hands of non-citrus 
growers, and others who possibly had 
not the time to spare from their other 
business to build a grove or superin- 
tend an acreage. 

In the first place, Mother Nature 
was exceedingly kind to this Mam- 
moth Grove organization, for she very 
kindly turned over to the hands of 
the clearers and planters something 
very much out of the ordinary in the 
form of a tract of land running well 
up into hundreds of acres that was as 
near ideal citrus land as any on this 
old hemisphere, I am sure. A de- 
scription of the site would tax the 
credulity of most, so I will just say 
that the site is high, with air and wa- 
ter drainage second to none in the 
state and has both altitude and water 
protection from the cold winds and 
possible frosts of winter. In getting 
to the site from the Scenic Highlands 
Highway, just a short distance from 
the corporate limits of Lake Wales, 
your car will have to negotiate a grad- 
ual uprising grade, from the top of 
which one can see a great deal of this 
beautiful state of Florida. 

I saw the very first planting of this 
Mammoth Groves; from time to time 
I have viewed the growth of this 
planting. Positively it is great. One 
can hardly get up enough real enthu- 
siastic “steam” to do the subject cred- 
it. At one time I looked upon vast 


clearings (and from this site one can 
SEE them) and saw groups of men, 
some in the near foreground, others 
so far off in the blue distance that 
they looked like ants—and I was 
amazed at the stupendous task these 
developers were undertaking. Again 
at a different time I saw the little 
trees stretching out to the sky line; 
some putting out tiny green shoots; 
others so very young that they looked 
like stakes of some sort. At these 
times I must say I felt like uttering a 
prayer that men with the boldness and 
vision that this development indicat- 
ed might succeed—for they deserved 
nothing less than the best of success. 

No prayers are needed here, unless 
they be prayers of thankfulness and 
gratitude, for it has all happened. 
Here is a glorious fruition of plans 
in which the developers, the horticul- 
turists, the pomologists, and the glo- 
rious Florida climate, cooperated to 
a superlative degree. The progress 
of the development since the first tiny 
trees were planted has been steady. 
The original acreage was 4,600, which 
you must admit is considerable land. 
At present the holdings have been 
increased to 5,000 acres. All of this 
will be planted and sold just as sure 
as the first tiny acreage of trees was 
put in. Now over 1,500 acres of trees 
are planted. As fast as the ground is 
cleared it is sold and planted, and to 
my knowledge there is a waiting list 
of purchasers. 

I wouldn’t like to have a single line 
creep into this article suggestive of 
advertising, so I am going to tell you 
that all of this is an appreciation pure- 
ly—my admiration for something em- 
inently worthy of it. I started to tell 
you of progress, and this has surely 
been made since I last looked the 
place over. The tiny trees that first 
showed a trace of green have com- 
pany now up into the hundreds of 
thousands. Quite a family! And 
when one just conjectures a little of 
the future of the place then this Mam- 
moth Groves truly is a citrus develop- 
ment of stupendous proportions. It 
is being sold, as I intimated before, 
and by investigation I found that cit- 
rus men of Florida are represented in 
goodly degree among the purchasers. 
No citrus man of either Polk county 
or the state has ever doubted the val- 
ues for citrus purpose that lie in 
these lands, nor felt for one moment 
any uncertainty about the methods 


of culture that have been pursued by 
the company. 

I don’t know how many miles of 
roads have been constructed since I 
first motored about the place. They 
are many, I am sure. For the future 
the County will undertake a sort of 
trunk line that will pass through a 
large part of the development, start- 
ing eastwardly from the southern lim- 
it of Lake Wales to Hesperides, about 
seven miles out. Lake Wales, the 
town, is just building 13% miles of 
street paving, and is one of the bright- 
est towns, both in business and scen- 
ically, that Florida boasts of. I am 
telling you this so that you may know 
that Mammoth Groves is in the heart 
of things, and not a far-removed place 
that must wait for development in the 
way of homes to grow up to it. It 
is far from that. 

Now I am going to talk commercial- 
ism to you for a while, but it will all 
be important if you are even remotely 
thinking about a Florida grove. Mam- 
moth Grove “Estates” consist of ten 
acres, or two units of five acres each. 
They are planted half oranges and 
half grapefruit, and cultivated for a 
period of five years; your taxes are 
paid on your place, and a producing 
grove will be handed over to you at 
the expiration of the stipulated time. 
You may make a nominal payment 
down and care for the rest in quar- 
terly payments. All is embodied in a 
written contract. That’s the way to 
get one of these estates and it looks 
like a pretty nice proposition to me. 
You take no mishandling, which might 
be the case if you were doing the 
work of clearing, planting, choosing 
the right root stock (which is vitally 
important), and the proper care and 
so: If you are a non-resident your 
grove is as safe as if it were in your 
own back yard, and the care is in the 
hands of people who have contracted 
to turn over to you a producing grove 
when the contract is fulfilled. 

Itis well worth the attention of those 
inquiring folks who have so often 
asked the question I mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. The whole 
section of the Ridge country is beau- 
tiful beyond any poet’s dream. To 
visit it is to fall in love with it. On 
this trip I had with me a rather Flor- 
ida-hardened individual—that is, he 
knew Florida from five years resi- 
dence in it. He had never seen this 
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‘Small Sizes Stylish This 


“Small sizes in citrus stylish this 
season,” might well be a note in the 
trade papers if news of the fruit 
world were handled after the manner 
of the fashion publications. Nothing 
else could more adequately describe 
the situation which confronts growers 
and shippers. 

The phrase “desirable sizes” to 
those not fully in the know, as one 
grower put it not long ago generally 
means “sizes that we are unable to 
ship.” That is the way the thing well 
may seem to persons not fully con- 
versant with the situation. Yet the 
fact is that behind the specifications 
for certain sizes by northern fruit job- 
bers there is generally abundant rea- 
son, even if not wholly understood by 
the growers. It has always been a 
matter of some difficulty for the grow- 
er and shipper to get the jobber’s 
viewpoint, and equally difficult for 
many jobbers to grasp the angle of 
the men in Florida. 

Jobbers generally endeavor to make 
their purchases include sizes of or- 
anges and grapefruit which they feel 
are in demand by the retail trade 
they serve, and which will thus move 
quickly through their hands. The 
problem of the Florida shipper, on the 
other hand, is to dispose of what fruit 
is ready for shipment and offered for 
movement, whatever the sizes. Often 
the two elements are in opposition 
and even though the cause be wholly 
beyond the control of either the ef- 
fect upon the markets is not entirely 
good. 

It should be remembered that a 
jobber in purchasing a carload of or- 
anges or grapefruit is representing 
several separate demands for fruit. 
That is, the jobber may feel it is pos- 
sible to handle to advantage a certain 
amount of fruit in the larger sizes 
which if in good condition and full of 
juice may go to a more or less exclu- 
sive hotel or restaurant trade and 
perhaps one or two retailers serving 
an exclusive clientele which is able 
to pay the price for whatever it wants. 
The medium sizes, generally speaking, 
will serve the ordinary retail chan- 
nels, the average fruit stall or corner 
grocery in a residential district, find- 
ing their way into consumption in av- 
erage American families. The small- 
er sizes in an ordinary American city 
are apt to find their way into the push 
cart channels, into smaller stores 
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serving a less discriminating part of 
the population, and into the hands 
of peddlers whose trade is if sections 
of the city largely occupied by the for- 
eign element. Im Other words, the 
smaller sizes Ordinarily go to people 
who are looking to buy the greatest 
number of oranges or grapefruit for 
the least amount of money. The fore- 
going in a general way describes the 
ordinary demand for sizes as it is 
likely to exist in-mid-eason in a nor- 
mal year but there ‘are many varia- 
tions which may arise which will af- 
fect this demand in specific instances. 

For instance, there are some cities 
and towns of fair size where appar- 
ently money is no particular object to 
the inhabitants. In other words, peo- 
ple of such town apparently are able 
and willing to pay for whatever they 
want. Jobbers or retailers serving 
such territories generally will be 
found able to take fruit not only of 
better quality and at a higher price 
than the average, but usually able al- 
so to absorb fruit of a considerably 
larger average size than that which 
may be considered desirable in sim- 
ilar towns of like population in other 
sections. Some of the latter want, 
and really are able to use, only cheap 
fruit. That not only means fruit of 
less desirable color and appearance 
but it necessarily means also fruit in 
smaller sizes because the more fruit 
to the box the less the price which 
may be put upon the individual fruit 
or the usual dozen lot. This differ- 
ence in absorptive power between two 
towns of practically the same number 
of people in different sections more 
often than not is due to a difference 
in the relative prosperity of their in- 
habitants. Wage scales, and distribu- 
tion of per capita wealth, often vary 
very greatly in such instances. 

When a fruit jobber purchases a car 
of oranges or grapefruit the question 
of sizes often is of no less importance 
than is the matter of the quality of the 
fruit. The jobber is endeavoring to 
buy fruit for which he knows there is 
a definite demand in his immediate 
territory. He knows the preference of 
the people in the territory he serves, 
as reflected by the demands of the 
retailer who buy from him. For in- 
stance, he knows that retailer Smith 
buys approximately so many boxes a 
week and clamors for small sizes, 
while retailer Jones uses just so many 


boxes per week and wants only aver- 
age medium sizes. Retailer Brown 
may be able to use a certain amount 
of large sizes, but his consumption is 
strictly limited. With another jobber 
the situation may be practically re- 
versed. His trade may be able to 
take under ordinary circumstances a 
preponderance of medium and large 
sizes. 

With these things in mind it is easy 
to see how the jobber always must 
carefully scrutinize the sizes he is 
buying. If a jobber whose trade is de- 
manding an average of small sizes is 
compelled by circumstances to accept 
a car of oranges or grapefruit which 
runs to average large sizes he cannot 
hope to handle the car with a chance 
for a profit for himself unless able 
to discount the larger sizes heavily in 
purchasing because of the necessity of 
discounting such sizes in turn to his 
trade to induce that trade to take 
them. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the viewpoint of the average north- 
ern retailer who knows nothing what- 
ever of the conditions under which 
citrus fruits are grown. To such a re- 
tailer oranges come in boxes, and he 
is unable wholly to visualize the con- 
ditions under which they are _ pro- 
duced. The fact that big oranges and 
little oranges may be on the same 
tree is not only unknown, but a mat- 
ter of no interest to him. He knows 
that he wants big ones or little ones, 
and he is apt to stop right there in 
his thoughts on the _ subject. Of 
course, we know that the viewpoint of 
the Florida grower and shipper large- 
ly focuses on the necessity of getting 
rid of whatever sizes may then be on 
the trees in marketable condition. 
The packing house which receives a 
request for a car with a preponder- 
ance of small sizes right at the time 
when the fruit coming into the house 
from groves in the vicinity is running 
only to big sizes is placed in an awk- 
ward position. If the house manager 
is inclined to wonder. at the lack of 
information and lack of sympathy on 
the part of the would be purchaser he 
is not to be blamed too greatly. 

Thus the jobber stands often in a 
dengerous middle ground between the 
shipper and retailer. The retailers 


may be bombarding him with re- 
quests for fruit of small size, while the 
shippers, apparently indifferent to his 





necessities, offer only fruit of large 
sizes. If it co happens that a com- 
peting jobber right at this time be 
successful in obtaining a car which 
runs to the then desired small sizes 
the situation is even further compli- 
cated, because retailers will not under- 
stand his inability to supply the same 
small sizes which the competitor is 
able to do. In this respect the lot 
of the jobber on the average is not a 
particularly happy one. 

Imagine the frame of mind of a 
prominent jobber who secured an or- 
der for a solid carload of 36 and 46 
grapefruit at a time last season when 
grapefruit in these larger sizes was 
so very abundant that it was practic- 
ally begging in the markets. This 
particular order was secured from a 
string of exclusive hotels. The job- 
ber was proud of the achievement. He 
placed the order with a large packing 
house in Florida confident that for 
this once he would not only receive 
precisely what he was asking for, but 
that the shippers would be delighted 
to give it to him. Imagine then, his 
consternation when he got a mani- 
fest on the car which was offered to 
fill this order. It contained a total 
of only twenty-four boxes of 36s and 
46s, the balance all running off into 
much smaller sizes. Notwithstanding 
the fact that grapefruit over the state 
was averaging very large right at this 
time, and the surplus of the larger 
sizes was almost impossible to dis- 
pose of, it just so happened that on 
the particular day this order was re- 
ceived the house in question had a 
run of fruit from the groves which 
was strong in the smaller sizes. An 
unsympathetic or inattentive mange- 
ment had simply filled the order with 
the next car to be manifested, ignor- 
ing wholly the nature of the order. 
Would a jobber in such cirsumtances 
be justified in being wrathy? In this 
instance the jobber was, and felt en- 
tirely justified. He felt that if this 
packing house, which is a large one, 
had been at all businesslike it could 
have filled his order precisely accord- 
ing to specifications within-forty- 
eight hours after receipt, and much to 
his own benefit. Therefore the care- 
lessness or indiffernece which had 
caused him thus to receive a car of 
fruit which was absolutely unusable 
to him for the purpose of filling the 
hotel orders he had carefully solicited 
did not appeal to him as “good busi- 
ness”. 

Points which have been made in the 
foregoing are largely for the purpose 
of giving a clear understanding of the 
jobbers’ reason for specifying sizes; 
and to account for the general unwill- 
ingness of jobbers to accept carloads 
of citrus fruit not in accordance with 
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their ideas of what their trade will 
take at the time. 

Normally we also have seasonal va- 
riations in the demand for sizes. That 
is, in the fall and early winter the 
demand generally runs strongly to the 
larger sizes in both oranges and 
grapefruit. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the larger sizes are at 
that time the more mature fruit, gen- 
erally considerably above the average 
in flavor and color. In mid-season the 
demand is likely to balance about in 
the manner earlier described. As the 
Florida shipping season begins to 
draw towards a close it is customary 
for the demand for the small sizes to 
strengthen while at the same time the 
demand for larger sized fruit falls off- 
appreciably. The reason for this is 
that the fruit in the larger sizes in 
the spring is very apt to be fruit 
which has hung on the trees for some 
time, and while it has been taking on 
size it has been losing both juice and 
that smooth texture of skin which in 
citrus fruits makes so great an ap 
peal to the consumer. Dealers gener- 
ally feel that by avoiding the more im- 
mature fruit, and by avoiding the 
large sizes in the spring that they are 
keeping away from pithy dry fruit 
with rough skin. Their experience 
has shown them that on the average 
these rules work out fairly well. 

The confusing thing to growers and 
shippers in many instances is the fact 
that the markets always seem to want 
the sizes which cannot be supplied. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
if there there were a perfectly nor- 
mal year the size requirements of the 
trade would just about fit the produc- 
tion if it were possible to fill all orders 
in accordance with specifications. 
However a perfectly normal year is 
something which seldom or never oc- 
curs in the production of any fruit 
anywhere. A shortage of large or 
small sizes at any time during the 
season will of course create a demand 
for such sizes which is apt to be con- 
fusing. It is this which probably laid 
the ground-work for the conclusion of 
our friend who earlier was quoted as 
saying that “desirable sizes are those 
we are not able to ship.” 

‘Last season Florida oranges and 
grapefruit ran strongly to small sizes. 
Desirable fruit in larger sizes was 
hard to get. It consequently brought 
excellent prices, while the ordinary 
run of small fruit did not arouuse ex- 
ceptional interest at times. One thing 
which was fortunate for Florida was 
that the California crop just preced- 
ing also had run strongly to small sizes 
so that the trade was in a way educat- 
ed to using small sizes, even if unwill- 
ing to do so in an ordinary year. It 
might have been said last season that 
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large sizes were decidedly the style, 
as reflected by the willingness of the 
trade to pay a better price for larger 
sized fruit. 

Now small sizes are emphatically 
the style. The demand as reflected by 
the market all over the country shows 
an emphatic preference for fruit in 
the smaller sizes. This is -true of 
both oranges and grapefruit. It has 
been almost since the beginning of 
this season’s shipping, when it would 
have been reasonable to expect the 
heavy demand to come for large fruit, 
because in accordance with their nor- 
mal habit the trade buyers should 
have been demanding fruit in large 
sizes at the time. This has been dis- 
concerting both to growers and ship- 
pers; but an examination into the 
facts shows the reason for it. 

Apparently the economic necessities 
of the people are dictating their pur- 
chases; and the preferences which or- 
dinarily would be exercised for larger 
fruit in the fall and early winter have 
given way to the necessity of obtain- 
ing the largest number of pieces of 
fruit for the least money. This does 
not mean that the purchasing power 
of the North has been crippled so 
severely; but it does mean that there 
are many who because of strikes, in- 
termittent employment, the high price 
of fuel and some other urgent neces- 
sities find their purchasing power for 
fruits somewhat limited. While bus- 
iness conditions over most of the 
country continue with a gradual im- 
provement there is little or no reason 
to believe that there will be any radi- 
cal change in the general situation 
before the shipping season closes. 
Even if it improves with respect to 
the matter of purchasing power some 
time along toward Spring this is not 
likely to bring about any inereasing 
demand for fruit in larger sizes be- 
cause at that time these larger sizes 
very likely will be becoming less and 
less desirable in quality and texture. 

There is just about so much over- 
head, and so much transportation cost 
in each box of oranges or grapefruit 
regardless of the sizes of the fruit it 
contains. Packing costs have been re- 
duced materially since the peak a cou- 
ple of years ago. The item of trans- 
portation costs has been diminished 
only slightly. Regardless of what fruit 
is worth on the tree the cost of put- 
ting it into the markets in saleable 
condition today remains sufficiently 
high so that it must sell for a good 
round price. If it brings a net return 
sufficient to be really worth while to 
the grower and shipper the price of 
the actual fruit when delivered in the 
markets forces the consumer to pay 
dearly. If then we find so strong a de- 


Continued on page 24 
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Says Florida Citrus Exchange Will Not 
Enter Federated Fruit Growers 


That the Florida Citrus Exchange 
will not become affiliated with the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers, Inc., is the statement made by 
Mr. H. G. Gumprecht, Manager of the 
Manatee County Sub-Exchange, at a 
public meeting held in Bradentown 
recently. 

The statement was madg at a meet- 
ing called for the purpose of organ- 
izing the Federated Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers, Inc., at which J. B. 
White, Southeastern manager for the 
North American Fruit Exchange, and 
S. C. Hood, Director of organization 
for the Southeastern section in the 
same concern, addressed a gathering 
of about one hundred persons. J. S. 
Edwards of Redland, California, the 
President of the Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, Inc., A. R. Rule, 
General manager of the American 
Fruit Exchange and who is to be man- 
ager of the Federated Fruit and Veg- 
etable Growers, Inc., were not able to 
be present at the meeting. 

The speakers were introduced by 
County Agricultural Agent W. R. 
Briggs, who explained that his inter- 
est in the meeting was entirely in the 
inculcation of the idea of co-operative 
marketing and standardization of se- 
lection and pack of fruit and vege- 
tables. He impressed upon his hear- 
ers that the grower who did not se- 
lect carefully and pack carefully 
could not expect to get the best prices 
for his product. He said it is a fact 
that some of the vegetable growers 
will pack lettuce in a hamper because 
they know they can hide the poor 
stuff in a hamper, where it would 
show its lack of quality far better in a 
crate. He told of one instance where 
he found a trucker packing lettuce in 
a hamper and he asked him why he 
did not use crates. The reply was 
that “it would not get by in crates.” 

“Now that sort of thing is not hon- 
est,” said Mr. Briggs. “Of course, I 
do not mean to say that what this man 
was doing is typical, but I do mean to 
say that there is too much of it done 
and it hurts the legitimate grower 
and shipper because it pulls down the 
market.’ Mr. Briggs stressed the 
need of organization and standardiza- 
tion of product and pack and the ad: 
vertising of brands so that the buyer 
in the market will be assured of what 
he is getting. The two other speakers 
also urged standardization as the way 
to better prices. 

Mr. White, who has been in the 
market business for years, told of the 


great losses of the shipper and grow- 
er through careless selection of pro- 
ducts for pack. 

“If you men who grow and ship 
produce could go with me into the 
great produce markets and see the 
condition of some of the produce when 
it arrives, you wouldn’t wonder that 
some times you get little for what you 
ship, or nothing at all for it,” he 
said. “I have seen great heaps of 
condemned fruits and vegetables 
dumped out of containers to be cart- 
ed to the refuse heap, all because of 
careless pick and pack, a dead loss to 
everybody concerned; a freight bill 
instead of a check to the grower and 
shipper.” 

In his talk Mr. Briggs said that 
co-operative marketing had done 
much for the growers and shippers in 
Manatee county, but much remains to 
be done. “If you expect to get good 
money for your stuff, you should and 
must be careful about the fruit you 
send to the market,” he said. 

Mr. White entered at some length 
into a history of the citrus industry 
in California and of the growth of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 

Mr. Hood explained the purpose and 
formation of the Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, Inc. The organi- 
zation, he said had grown out of the 
need for a nation-wide organization 
that would have an active sales force 
functioning twelve months in the year, 
marketing produce of all kinds from 
farm and grove. It is, he said, the 
offspring of the American Farm Bu- 
reau which three years ago named a 
committee of twenty-one to map out a 
course for a nation-wide selling organ- 
ization, and that the federated plan 
had grown out of it. He said that 
after January 1, 1923, the Federated 
Fruit Growers, Inc., will become 
an actuality. He explained that the 
Federated had found in the North A- 
merican Fruit Exchange a selling or- 
ganization, nation-wide, that would 
meet the exact needs of the new or- 
ganization and has arranged with Mr. 
Rule, its head, to absorb it. 

Mr. Hood explained that the con- 
cern was not seeking to undo the work 
of the co-operative marketing agen- 
cies that are already in operation, 
but that if they cared to affiliate 
themselves with the new organization 
they would be welcome. When asked 
by someone in the audience how the 
new concern would reconcile the ad- 
vertising of Florida oranges under 
the “Sealdsweet” trade mark of the 


Florida Citrus Exchange and the Cal- 
ifornia oranges under the “Sunkist” 
trade mark of the California Ex- 
change, Mr. White admitted that the 
California Exchange did not contem- 
plate entering the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers, Inc., but 
would continue to market through its 
own organization and advertising as 
usual. 

It was at this point that Mr. Gum- 
precht made the statement that the 
Florida Citrus Exchange takes the 
same view of the situation. His state- 
ment follows: 

“I will say for the benefit of all 
present that the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change stands in the same relation. 
It will continue to operate independ- 
ently of any new organization, doing 
its own marketing and its own adver- 
tising. It is not connected in any 
way with this proposed new organiza- 
tion and will not be. 

Mr. Gumprecht further stated that 
he failed to see the need of another 
co-operative marketing organization 
in Florida, and that it would be pure- 
ly a case of duplication for which he 
could see neither need nor excuse. 


NEW MARKET FOR NEW 
ZEALAND LEMONS 
From American Consul, Auckland, 

New Zealand. 

Recently a small shipment of New 
Zealand lemons was sent to Vancouv- 
er, where it is reported, it created a 
very good impression, being stated to 
compare favorably in appearance and 
quality with the California product. 

Although a considerable trade in 
lemons is not at present anticipated 
the results of this trial shipment are 
expected to have very important bear- 
ing upon the future of the local indus- 
try. The experiment, tt is said, goes to 
prove that New Zealand lemons can be 
grown in a commercial way so as to 
compete with those grown in Aus- 
tralia and California. 

Some idea of the extent of the lem- 
on industry in the Dominion (which is 
confined to the Auckland District) 
is gained from the f act that over 
11,000 cases, representing the out- 
put of 100 growers, has been hand- 
couver at the end of this month. 

A second consignment of lemons 
will be sent by the steamer to Van- 
couver at the end of this year. 


Don’t forget that spraying is the 
ounce of prevention that is worth sev- 
eral pounds of cure. 
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3 Fall 
Fertilizers 


Send for our new book by Bayard F. 
Floyd on Fall Application to Citrus Trees, 
and leaflet descriptive of Vegetable Fertil- 
izers. 


¥ 


Mr. Floyd has given much information on 
care of the grove at this season outside of his 
able treatment of the fertilizer needs. 


Our Vegetable Formulas meet every re- 
quirement of the commercial truck grower. 


IDEAL FERTILIZERS lead in actual 
field production. Our prices are lowest pos- 
sible consistent with quality. 


Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Let Us Supply Your 


Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 


Bartow Printing Co., 


A. G. Mann, Mgr. 


Bartow, Florida 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 


Lime Sulphur Solution, Caustic Soda 
Black Leaf “40” 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
NURSERY STAKES 


Write, Wire or Phone 


Chase & Co. 


SANFORD, FLORIDA 


The Largest Complete Stock of 
Growers’ Supplies in Florida 


Florida’s High Grade Fruit and Vegetables 
Should be Shipped ia High Grade Containers 


We manufacture only high grade crate 
material, 


THE BEST BY TEST 


Ask the shipper who is using it. 
A high grade package makes the best ap- 


pearance, saves breakage and expense in 
your packing house, in transportation, at 
the markets, and makes satisfied customers. 
If you are not using a high grade box, are 
you doing justice to your investment in 
groves, in packing houses, and in your cost 
of packing? 

Fruit is sold by looks. Remember the buyer 
always sees the outside container first. With 
two mills of large capacity located in the 
producing territory we can guarantee prompt 
shipment. 


ORANGE BOXES 
Strawberry Crates Refrigerator Dividers 


Pepper Crates, Tomato Crates, Bushel Box- 
es, Celery Crates, Lettuce Crates, 28-quart 
Hampers, 48-quart Hampers, Wirebound 
Fruit and Vegetable Packages and Commer- 
cial Boxes. We solicit your inquiries. 


NOCATEE CRATE CO., 
Nocatee, Florida. 


MANATEE CRATE CO., 
Manatee, Florida. 


Tampa Warehouse, West Coast Lumber & 
Supply Co., 6th Ave. & 2ist St. 
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Bluestone 
Sulphur 
Fish Oil Soap 
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Agricultural Gypsum as Car: 
rier for Dust Sprays 


The control of the ravages of leaf 
eating insects is one of the many 
things which a farmer has to attend 
to and it is a very important under- 
taking since much of the success in 
crop production depends upon the 
care exercised in checking leaf injury. 
The degree of success must necessar- 
ily very much because of nature, com- 
position and strength of the poison. 
The ease and thoroughness of apply 
ing it are also important factors. 

Various poisons are made but in 
practice some of them appear to be 
more effective than others, or there 
may be some reason such as foliage 
burning which makes them objection- 
able to use. In some localities the 
farmers continue to use paris green 
while in others it has been abandoned 
because arsenate of lead appears to 
be an effective insecticide and also 
appears to be much less injurious to 
the foliage. More recently arsenate 
of calcium bas been substituted for 
arsenate of lead. 

The poisons are applied in both 
liquid and dust spray form. The dust 
spray, however, appeals to the farm- 
er since it can be applied more ad- 
vantageously than the liquid form. In 
order to keep down the cost of ap- 
plication, however, it is advisable to 
use a carrier such as agricultural 
gypsum. At the same time there must 
be plenty of poison carried in the 
mixtuure to cover the growing parts 
of the plant. 

A combination of one part of ar- 
senate of lead mixed with fifty parts 
of agriculturual gymsum is effective 
against such insects as the potato 
beetle, alfalfa beetle, caterpillars and 
other leaf insects. Some farmers pre- 
fer more than one part of arsenate 
in the mixture. It may run as high 
as two and one-half parts of arsenate 
of lead to fifty parts of agricuultural 
gypsum. In exceptional cases five 
parts of arsenate of lead to fifty parts 
of agricultural gypsum may be used. 
Arsenate of calcium is also used in 
the above proportions. A combination 
of one pound of paris green and nine- 
ty-nine parts of agricultural gypsum 
is used in some localities. 

The more arsenical used in the mix- 
ture the greater will be the danger 
of leaf burning and this tendency 
must be considered regardless of the 
nature of spray used. There is also 
a point of economy which must be 
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considered since the more arsenical 
used the higher will be the cost of 
application. There are also winds and 
rains to contend with and as a re- 
sult it frequently becomes necessary 
to apply the mixture several times 
before one can completely check the 
injury. 

The injury brought about by the 
cucumber beetle appears to be more 
serious than that produced by most 
insects. The spotted disease (termed 
mosaic) is attributed to the cucum- 
ber beetle. It is claimed to be due 
to a virus (protoza attack of chloro- 
phyll) which enters the punctured 
leaf. The wilt disease is induced by 
the young beetle or grub which feed 
on or in the stems under ground or 
under the vines or on the soil sur- 
face. 

The cucumber beetle attacks cu- 
cumbers, squash, melons and other 
related plants. In some sections the 
farmers have been forced to abandon 
the growing of cucumbers simply be- 
cause they did not know that the 
mosaic disease might be spread or the 
wilt might be caused by the direct 
or indirect activities of the beetle. 

As a result, of dusting the cucum- 
ber plants at a very early stage of 
growth a preparation consisting of 
one pound of arsenate of calcium aud 
twenty parts of agricultural gypsum 
(land plaster) the Ohio Experimental 
Station obtained 330 pounds of cu- 
cumbers per acre. A _ preparation 
consisting of one part of arsenate of 
lead and* twerty parts of agr.cultural 
gypsum produced 293 pounds of cu- 
cumbers while the check plots pro- 
duced only 123 pounds. Agricultural 
i.me and arsenate poisons appeared 
to retard the growth of the plants and 
the average production was 172 
pounds of cucumbers. 

It has also been observed that agri- 
cultural lime or a mixture of poison 
and agriculturual lime tends to crust 
on the leaves and cause their edges 
to curl down. Agricultural gypsum 
mixtures on the other hand do not 
injure the foliage and they adhere 
well when shaken onto the plants. 
The sulphate sulphur contained in 
agricultural gypsum also serves as a 
plant food and as a result the plants 
blossom and fruit uniformly early and 
at a time when the prices are best. 

In view of the fact that a mixture 
of arsenate of calcium and agricul- 


tural gypsum serve as an effective re- 
pellant of the cucumber beetle there 
can be no doubt that the cucumber 
and melon industry will be made a 
specialty in sections where formerly 
cucurbits were grown successfully. 
This rejuvenation of the industry will 
bring the cucumber and melon mar- 
kets closer to the centers of popula- 
tion. 

In order to make the dust spraying 
operation most effective, it is necas- 
sary that the spray be applied when 
the plants are small and tender. The 
secret of a successful campaign lies 
in the control of the beetle before it 
can infect the plants or lay its eggs 
and thereby make conditions favor- 
able to wilting or the mosaic disease. 
It is well, therefore, to see that the 
necessary agents (arsenate of calcium 
and finely ground agricultural gyp- 
sum) are provided for in advance of 
the appearance of the cucumber bee- 
tle. In this respect the county agent 
can be of considerable assistance. 


WHY PRE-COLORED CITRUS FRUIT 
NOT ALWAYS UNIFORM 

“Citrus growers Whose fruit reaches 
market with a number of green or 
greenish brown spots on it, even tho 
given the pre-coloring treatment, may 
place the cause for this at the door 
of careless and rough handling.” 

This is the opinion expressed by 
specialists of the Florida Experiment 
Station, who have just completed a 
series of experiments and tests to de- 
termine the cause and remedy for the 
non-uniformity in the color of pre- 
colored citrus fruits. 

O. F. Burger, plant pa:bologist in 
charge of the tests, is authority for 
the statement that fruit which has 
been handled roughly before the pre- 
coloring period will show green spots 
regardless of ihe efficiency of the 
coloring process. He says further 
that such fruit may show varying 
amounts of decay, dependng on the 
amount of bruising sustained. 


When asked to explain the theory 
of and the remedy for the green spots, 
Dr. Burger said: “In the peel of cit- 
rus fruit are oil cells. When the fruit 
is handled roughly or is bruised, these 
oil sells are ruptured and oil freed. 
The liberated oil prevents the coloring 
of that part of the peel which it (the 
oil) covers. 
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Guif Brands 
Fertilizer 


Will meet your needs for your grove 
or vegetable crop. 





Are you spraying to get best re- 
sults? Use Gulf Insecticides, Lime- 
Sulphur Solution, etc. 


Expert Grove Service for the ask- 
ing. 


Agents for Hardie Sprayers 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


6th Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Tampa, - Florida 





Orange 


Boxes 


“NONE BETTER—FEW AS GOOD” 


Send us your inquiries. 


Roux Crate Co. Inc 
MANUFACTURERS 


Main Office 
Plant City, Fla. 


Mill 
Lake Garfield, Fla. 


(Yearly Capacity, Two Million Boxes) 








Twenty-three 


A Florida 
Organization 


Organized in 1884 
Incorporated under the laws of Flor- 
ida in 1914 


Now operates 25 citrus packing 
houses in Florida, and in addition to 
packing and marketing Florida Or- 
anges and Grapefruit, also markets, 
as Sales Agent for Growers, Florida 
Cabbage, Celery, Lettuce, Peppers, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes and Water- 
melons. ; 

Bonded representatives in all the 
principal carlot markets; through 
these Agents covering all carlot mar- 
kets in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

We are a Florida Organization— 
of and for Florida. We do not mar- 
ket competitive fruits and vegetables. 


Chase & Co. 


Marketing Agent for Individual 
Growers and Associations 


Main Office: Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Some People KNOW, and 


Some Just THINK They Know. 


Our Experts Know 





When you need a job of roofing or other 
sheet metal work, you want to KNOW that 
your contractor and his workmen KNOW 
their business. 


If you entrust your work to us, you ma 
be satisfied that only experts who KNO 
the sheet metal line will be placed on your 


job. 


We make a‘specialty of roofing {and}! all 
sheet metal work. Ask for estimates on 
your job. 


E. J. Daniel Company 
Sheet Metal Contractors 
Successors to F, R. Berry Co. 
1008-10 Florida Ave. Phone No. 4465 


TAMPA, FLORIDA | 
} 
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THE ciTRUs INDUSTRY 


Vegetable Associations 
Combine 


Arrangements havé been éompleted 
by which thé membérs of the Olds- 
mar Growers’ Association lave cum- 
bined with the Manatée County Grow- 
ers’ Association in making carload 
shipménts of vegetables to northern 
infrkéts. Fourteén of thé latgést 
Oldsmar végetabié shippéets iiave 
signed applications for niembérship 
as individtial’ in thé Manatée Asso- 
ciation, still rétaining their member- 
ship in the Oldsmat organization, and 
thére aré a number of others wlio will 
féllow suit. 

The Mahateé County Growérs’ As- 
Sotiation, of Bradéentéwn, is one of 
the largést, strongest and most pro- 
gressive vegetable marketing organi- 
zations in Florida, and has an envi- 
able record built up diiring tlie last 
folir yéars. It handles shipments 
frém the following citiés and towns 
on thé West Coast: Bradéntown, Pal- 
m6tto, Manateé, Ellenton, Onedo, Ter- 
ra Céia, Sarasota and Oldsmar, rep- 
resenting three éounties: Maiiatée, 
Sarasota and Pinellas. 

The arrangements with Oldsmar 
wére completed after a number of 
friendly visits between representa- 
tives of the two associations. Start- 
ing with correspondence by Secretary 
W. E. Bolles, of the Oldsmar Associa- 
tion, with Secretary-treasurer H. T. 
Bennett, of the Manatee Association, 
a committee representing Oldsmar 
visited Bradentown. The committee 
consisted of President F. H. Coleman, 
Secretary Bolles, James H. Thomp- 
sOn and A. R. Felch. A return visit 
was paid by Secretary-treasurer Ben- 
nett, Field Manager R. L. Rogers and 
other representatives of the Manatee 
Association October 26. A special 
meeting of the Oldsmar Association 
was held on that date to hear speech- 
es by the Manatee men. The Olds- 
mar growers were pleased by the 
successful methods used by the Man- 
atee men with the improvements 
made after their years of experience, 
and it was agreed Oldsmar could not 
do better than combine forces with 
Manatee county and help make one 
strong marketing organization for the 
Central West Coast of Florida. It is 
understood that the incoming and out- 
going telegrams of the Manatee Asso- 
ciation amount to about $1,000.00 per 
month during the busy season, much 
of this expense being for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping well posted regard- 
ing market conditions and prices in 
all leading northern cities. It is ex- 
pected this association will handle 
over 1,000 solid carloads of vegetables 


this deason, not counting smaller ex- 
préss shipménts. 

6n récomméndatién by Direé#tor 
Bennétt, the board of directorg df the 
Manatee Association formally ratified 
the proposéd plan November 13, and 
it has been approved by both associa- 
tidns. It m@ans’ @ substantial increase 
in the total aéreagé df éréps sold 
throtigh thé Manatee Association, it 
helps to avo’d congestion of receipts 
in thé northefn cities and eonsequeut 
breaking of prices, it insures the ship- 
mént of largér quantitiés of faney 
véegétables carefully graded and pack- 
ed according to the strict regulations 
6f thé Manatee Association, tinder 
théir famous Red Gator highest qual- 
ity brand. Manatee Association will 
sénd a trained man to Oldsmar to su- 
périntéend this part of the work for 
the Oldsmar shippers. The packing 
house at Oldsmar will be enlarged and 
improved, te take care of the increas- 
ing shipments. The Oldsmar Grow- 
érs’ Association wili éontiniié its 
work, buying fertilizers, crates, etc., 
co-opératively by the carioad, operat- 
ing its own packing house, studying 
the latest scientific methods and help- 
ing new arrivals to learn how to grow 
vegetables successfully. 

The following Oldsmar’ shippers 
have bought shares of stock in the 
Manatee Association: F. H. Coleman, 
William Heilman, C. W. Ward, A. R. 
Felch, G. J. Hamilton, L. F. Coash, H. 
Rippingale, E. C. Satterlee, Ernest 
Eltner, Zeno Bemis, H. N. Rawls and 
Henry O. Oellien, with more to come. 
Several strawberry, watermelon, ba- 
nana and grape’ growers at Oldsmar 
did not join, because the Manatee 
Association does not handle fruits. 

This season the Oldsmar district 
has a larger acreage in cultivation 
than ever before, and its crops at 
this time are in as good condition as 
any in Florida, and better than a num- 
ber of other districts which suffered 
from wet weather in October. Prices 
for vegetables have been going up 
steadily, and everything indicates an 
unusually profitable year for the 
growers. 


SMALL SIZES IN CITRUS 

STYLISH THIS SEASON 

Continued from page 17 

mand this season for fruit of sma!'l 
size, and fruit in the larger sizes be- 
ing heavily discounted by the buyers 
as the season progresses, we may, if 
we pause to analyze the situation, as- 
certain the reason to be simply an in- 
ability of the average northern con- 





sumer to pay for the larger fruit. In 
other words, whet the priée of a box 
6f fruit as sold in the markets is di- 
vided Wy thé number ef individual 
fruit if the béx the item ef cost to 
the ultimate cénsunier for each fruit 
is no small factor in deciding the dé 
sirability of the fruit: 

Is there any remedy? Apparently 
only the return 6f transportation costs 
to a normal léevel ér the éceurrerice of 
something Which will give itipetud td 
the prosperity of the average Aiié?: 
ican family and enable it to make 
purchases in proportion to the exist- 
ing transportati6ii costs, only the 6c- 
currerice of one or thé éther of these 
seems to Hold any particular prdmise 
right now for an imprévement in the 
situation. 





UNCLE SAM PLANS TO 
ELIMINATE WASTE IN 
PRODUCTION OF FRUIT 

How to turn waste into profit, is fhe 
subject of a circular of the Agricul- 
tural Department, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry to aid producers of 
oranges, grapefruit, limes and lemons 
wlio yearly suffer great loss in bruised, 
undersizéd or oversized fruit. 

Fhe circular givés diréctions for the 
commercial manufacture 6f grafiefriiit 
juice, orange vinegar, citrate of limé, 
candied grapefruit and orange peel, 
marmalades of various kinds, jellies 
and butters, which can be obtained 
frée from the Department. 

Since vinegar made from oranges 
is quite as satisfactory as that made 
of apples, orange vinégar might well 
be substituted, it is shown, especially 
in regions where many ¢uli oranges 
would otherwise be wasted. 

Grapefruit juice is a favorite among 
the refreshing juices on the market. 
It is not so well suited to home manu- 
facture as other citrus fruit by-pro- 
ducts because of the necessary ap- 
paratus. However, it should be pos- 
sible to prepare grapefruit juice on a 
small scale in the home if desired, by 
means of utensils usually available. 

Citrate of lime is an article of com- 
mercial importance which can be 
made from cull lemons or limes. 

Candied grapefruit and orange peel 
makes an excellent center for choco- 
lates and also serves as substitute for 
citron in baking. Candied orange peel 
may be mixed with icings for cakes 
or with dough for cookies. It may 
also replace shredded cocoanut in 
homemade candies, and fresh orange 
peel in marmalade. Many firms now 
use similar products instead of citron 
in making mincemeat. 


A big woodpile will be worth money 
this winter. 
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th 2 a whe Cent Greater t 
Efficiency Than Its Near: 
est Competitor. 


Ii actual demonstration, thé Oldshiar Grove Héatér has de- 
m6nstratéd 35 pér cént gréatér éfficiéncy than its néarest 
competitor. It has been givéh 100 per cent éfficiéncy rat- 
ing by the best knOWn énginééring authoritiés. 


THE OLDSMAR FROST PROTECTOR 
WILL LAST A LIFE TIME 


The Oldsmar Frost Proctéctor is thé dnly cast irén heater 
sold in Florida. It Will last a lifé time. Thus, to its efficiency 
in heating, is added the maxmum of durability—features 
which make for true economy in the final analysis. 


YOUR GROVE NEEDS PROTECTION. IN PROVIDING THIS 
PROTECTION, WHY NOT PROVIDE THE BEST? 


Now is the time to prépare for winter. Demand for OLDS- 
MARS is constantly groWing. Only by placiiig yOur 6rdér 
@arly can you be assured Of délivéry. Writé today for litera- 
ture, prices and valuable data on Florida fréezés and frdst 
protection. 


KELLER HEATING COMPANY 
220 Stovall Bld g.,. Tampa, Fla. 
F actory: : : Ol dsmar, Fla. 
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Fertilizer 


is an investment, not an expense. The more you can in- 





vest the better, so long as each additional dollar invested re- 






turns a reasonable profit. 









We invite you to share in the same success we have had during 
the past ten years, in the manufacture of 100 per cent Quality fer- 
tilizer, by using either Osceola or Early Bird brand. 


We build on Quality 
Quality gives Results 
Results give Satisfaction 


Osceola Fertilizer Company 


1003-4-5-6-7 Craham Building Jacksonville, Florida 
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Me Teoh Peode Borde food nde feeberde feo ode de sbeabede Beste ebesdeodeoferdeode WHY CITRUS FRUIT 
HAS BLOSSOM-END 


For Bigger, OR BLACK ROT 
Better Crops,,. Quantities of citrus fruit are drop- 


U ping to the ground now, or are show- 
se ing evidences of the blossom-end rot 
or black rot. And this is because 

= 5 those citrus trees were not given the 

i a e y x proper treatment and care last spring. 

Blossom-end rot, or black rot, or 

a ie Alternaria rot, in Florida begins to 

Fe rti i Ize rs show up about the time the fruit is 

maturing. The orange which is af- 

fected by this disease has a brighter 

color than other oranges, and it rip- 

ens earlier. At its blossom end there 

appears a small darkened area, which 

later turns to a green or grayish color 

according to O. F. Burger, plant dis- 

ease specialist of the Florida Experi- 

ment Station. In discussing the con- 

trol of this disease, Dr. Burger says: 

“Pick up and burn all dropped or- 

anges. ‘Then in spring thoroughly 

spray with lime sulphur. Apply this 

as a clean-up spray after all the fruit 

Built Up toa bienientuiiinn Down to a Price has been picked. All dead wood also 
should be pruned out in the spring. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO., $  steaa crime surpnor as the ceanp 


spray. In case one of these sprays 
916 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. has been used it is not necessary to 


use the other. 
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| “Glen Trees Grow” 


When you think of planting, 
call on us. We can help you 
a great deal. For delivery 
this season we have a fine, 
complete stock of all varie- 
ties of citrus. 


1922-23 Catalogue Now Ready 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries @mpany 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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STANDARDIZATION OF 
ORANGE VARIETIES 
Continued from page 9. 
eral I would consider it a better or- 
ange for Florida than the Valencia. 
I have noticed the bearing qualities of 
this variety on many groves in Orange 
and Lake counties, which certainly 
stands in their favor here. 

If growers in other sections have 
watched the bearing qualities of these 
two varieties, I would appreciate 
hearing from them, as I would like to 
get a more con.plete checking on their 
comparative value. 

As standards for Florida planting, I 
consider the following oranges the 
safest: 

Pineapple (Owens strain) 

Tangerine (Dancy) 

Valencia (Hart’s Late and Lue Gim 
Gong). 

Surely by standardizing upon these 
elegant varieties of strong individual- 
ity, our product will be more favora- 
bly known on the markets and our 
bank accounts strengthened. 

I think- the greatest service that 
can be given the industry by the 
nurserymen is to improve upon the 
few shortcomings of these few vari- 
eties, but to adhere to their identity. 





THE AUCTION MARKETS 





Continued from page 11 

of order for citrus fruits that a pack- 
ing house may be expected to handle. 
When the _ seller loaded this New 
York gentleman into his automubile 
and took him into a grove on the out- 
skirts of town the latter was rather 
disconcerted to find that brights, gold- 
ens and russets may sometimes all 
grow upon the same tree and in a va- 
riety of sizes. 

To get the best results from the 
auction markets the seller’s repre- 
sentative needs to be a real auction 
market specialist, one who knows his 
business and who understands what 
his possible buyers will be wanting. 

To those growers and shippers who 
have not themselves this understand- 
ing, and who have not the advantage 
of being represented by such a spe- 
cialist who can make things clear to 
them, the auction markets must con- 
tinue to be a source of wonder always 
—the nine wonders of the modern cit- 
rus world. 


Most homekeepers earn their share 
of the family income even though the 
money is brought in by the men folks. 





Let the farmer forevermore be hon- 
ored in his calling, for they who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people of 
God.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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MAMMOTH GROVES A 
MAMMOTH DEVELOPMENT. 


Continued from page 15. 

portion of the country, however, and 
[ am much afraid that the portion of 
the state in which he now resides is 
going to lose him. If he spoke of the 
Berkshires or other hill and mountain 
country once he did it a half dozen 
times. “Man, this is a country—huh?” 
were his words, with variations. 


TRANSPLANTING YOUNG 
CITRUS TREES. 





“In setting young citrus trees to 
the field, prune back the trunk to 
from twelve to _ sixteen inches in 
height. There are more reasons than 
one for this,” says E. L. Lord, pro- 
fessor of citriculture of the Florida 
College of Agriculture. 

These reasons are: (1) Short trunks 
do not dry out like long ones; (2) 
trees headed low—such as grow from 
low-pruned trunks—are less liable to 
cold damage; (3) such trees are easier 
to spray than those with high tops; 
(4) harvesting is easier; (5) earlier 
bearing is secured. 

“One of the commonest mistakes 
made by citrus growers is the failure 
to cut the trunks of their young trees 
back,” said Professor Lord. “The 
longer the trunk, the more of it there 
is to dry out and become sun-scalded. 
And with a long trunk, growth de- 
velops at the top, leaving several 
inches bare, and subjecting the tree 
to sun-scald. Then, too, a dried out 
trunk means that little sap and plant 
food can be lifted from the roots to 
the leaves thru those long, dry, hard- 
ened fibro-vascular bundles. The re- 
sult is that the top weakens and 
droops over.” 

In planting young trees, set them 
with the bud union two or three inches 
above the surface of the earth and 
cut the trunk back to twelve to six- 
teen inches in height. When so cut 
back, young shoots grow out all along 
to shade the trunk from the direct 
rays of the sun and to keep the bark 
alive and active. At the end of the 
growing season, remove all but five 
or six of the shoots or sprouts, leav- 
ing these properly spaced to form the 
main scaffold limbs of the tree. 

A question often asked is “Why do 
nurserymen send out young trees with 
long trunks, if they should be cut 
back?” Professor Lord answers that 
question by saying, “The nurseryman 
does not know whether the tree is to 
be set in the grove or in a yard where 
persons may move about under them. 
When set in the grove, the young tree 
should be cut back and a tree with 2 
low top developed.” 
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Service to Growers 
Built This Immense 
Business. 


V-C Fertilizers come to you from 
the largest makers of fertilizers in 
the world. This big business was, 
and is, made possible only by su- 
perior V-C service, and the known 
dependability of V-C mixtures. 


V-C formulas are calculated for 
every varied need in the care and 
cultivation of citrus. trees. V-C 
experts are working constantly for 
the benefit and the advancement of 
citrus growing. The Florida di- 
vision of this company is dedicated 
to the solution of Florida growing 
problems. 


For nearly a quarter-century we 
have been serving the growers; 
and it is a matter of pride that 
many of the customers of the early 
years of our endeavor are today 
numbered among our best custom- 
ers. 


V-C Fertilizers aided largely in 
building their successes. Today 
they continue to rely upon them; 
and advise others to do likewise. 


Write us your needs. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


Florida Division 


E. B. BROWN, Manager 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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PERISHABLE TRADE RULES. 
Continued from page 13. 
particular commodities subsequent to 
unloading, and failure to notify the 
seller or his representative shall not 
in such circumstances serve as a 
waiver of the buyer’s right to file such 
proper claim. ‘Ine buyer shall, how- 
ever, be required to immediately notu- 
fy the seller or the seller’s represent- 
ative of any condition which may 
cause unusual or excessive waste or 
shrinkage, and shail unloaa the goods 
promptly in order to minimize such 
waste or shrinkage. In the case or 
claims against shippers for ta.iure tuo 
comply with the terms of contract of 
Sale as to grade, pack or condition, or 
involving excessive shrinkage and 
waste, the buyer shall provide the 
seller with such records and compe- 
tent testimony as will serve to sub- 
stantiate his claim. It the seller does 
not allow the claim he shail promptly 
notify the buyer, stating his reasons 
for declining the claim. in event that 
the seller and buyer do not agree on 
an adjustment, they may proceed to 


arbitrate the claim in the manner ~ 


hereinafter prescribed. 


Except as may be required for the 
proper inspection of the lading at the 
car, the removal of goods from the 
car by the consignee shall constitute 
acceptance and thereafter the shup- 
ment may not be refused. In event 
that false or fraudulent loading or 
packing shall develop in unloading, 
the buyer shall immediately so notity 
(by wire if possible) the seller or his 
agent; and in the absence of adjust- 
ment of the resulting claim as be- 
tween seller and buyer, the matter 
may be submitted to arbitration in 
the manner hereinafter provided. 


No. 28 “Arbitration.” When a 
buyer and a seller, either one of 
whom is a member of a National As- 
sociation, which has adopted, ap- 
proved or recommended these Stand- 
ard Rules and Definitions, are unable 
to agree on the adjustment of a claim, 
and both parties are agreeable to ar- 
bitration, each shall sign an agree- 
ment to arbitrate in a manner mu- 
tually agreed upon by the parties, or 
by one of the following methods, to- 
wit: 

(a) Each party shall appoint 
within 30 days from date of the 
agreement, one arbitrator, and shall 
submit his differences in writing to 
the arbitrators so appointed. In case 
the two arbitrators are unable to 
agree, the two arbitrators shall ap- 
point a third arbitrator, and a ma- 
jority decision of said arbitrators 
shall govern, or 

(b) Before a regular recognized 
and established credit and rating 
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agency, providing such service, and 
under its arbitration rules, or 
(c) Before a standing arbitration 
board or committee of a duly organ- 
ized fruit and produce association, 
allowing or providing such service, 
and under its arbitration rules. 
The decisions rendered by the ar- 
bitrators shall be final and binding 
upon both principals, except that an 
appeal may be taken from said deci- 
sion at any time within 30 days after 
notice of said decision has been mail- 
ed to both parties by filing a notice of 
appeal with the Secretary of any Na- 
tional Association which has adopted, 
approved or recommended these rules, 
and depositing the sum of twenty-five 
dollars ($25) with the said Secretary, 
which sum shall be retained by the 
Association through which the appeal 
is made. Appeals may be taken as 
follows: 
ist. Where the parties are both 
members of the same National As- 
sociation which has adopted, ap- 
proved or recommended these rules 
and which association is the only 
association of which each is a mem- 
ber, or where one of the parties is 
not a member of such a National 
Association, the appeal may be 








Future Citrus Profits Depend On 
The Trees You Plant 


Good trees are the foundation of a profitable grove. It 
pays to plant the best, regardless of first cost. Choose 
your trees as carefully as you do your friends. The Buck- 
eye catalogue tells how to select citrus trees that will 
abundantly repay your care and patience in bringing a 
grove into bearing. May we mail you a copy? 


Buckeye Nurseries Inc. 


Established 1880 
TAMPA 820 Citrus Exchange Building 


made either to a special Arbitration 
Appeal Committee appointed by that 
association, if its by-laws so pro- 
vide, otherwise its standing arbitra- 
ticn committee, or to a Joint Arbi- 
tration Committee, one member of 
which shall be appointed by the 
President of each National Associa- 
tion which has adopted, approved 
or recommended these rules. The 
committee so appointed may, if nec- 
essary, select one additional mem- 
ber. In the event an appeal is made 
to both committees the appeal to 
the Joint Committee shall be ccn- 
trolling. 
2nd. When the parties are mem- 
bers of two different National Asso- 
ciations which have adopted, ap- 
proved or recommended these rules, 
the appeal may be made to a joint 
Arbitration Committee, one mem- 
ber of which shall be appointed by 
the President of each National As- 
sociation which has adopted, ap- 
proved or recommended these rules. 
The committee so appointed may, 
if necessary, select one additional 
member. 
The decision of the Appeal Commit- 
tee is to be final and binding upon 
both parties, 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


300 Rooms With Baths 
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Established 1906 


J. Schnarr & Co. 


Specialists in Sprays, 
Sprayers and Spraying 


Orlando, Florida. 


Branch Factories and Warehouses 
Winter Haven and Larkin 


First Carload of 1923 Models Just Received of 


NIACARA All-Aluminum Crove and Crop Dusters 


Prompt Deliveries of Any of the Following Duster Models 
Combination. Grove and Crop Duster All-Aluminum Crop Duster, Traction Driven 


Either F-23 Duster and Collis Motor, or F-W i P 
Duster and 2 h. p. Novo Engine; cart tread; The most efficient and economical Crop 


adjustable, 42 in. to 54 in. or 60 in. to 72 in. Duster for Florida conditions. Tread 42 in. to 
Cart Axle; either straight for celery and other 54 in. or 60 in. to 72 in. Straight or special 
low growing crops, or special arched axle for arch axle. Hither 3 or 4 row boom. Double 
tomatoes and other high growing crops. Hither ajyminum fan shape nozzles to each row. Flex- 


3 or4rows. Double aluminum fan shape noz- ibl tal h — tf di 
zles to each row. Flexible metal hose permits ‘© Metal Nose permits adjustment for any ai- 


adjustment for any direction. rection. About 100 in use in the state. 


NIAGARA All-Aluminum GROVE DUSTER 
More Thorough Dusting, Saving and Satisfaction 


Out of over ten years’ experience the sizes and combinations above, together with the 
Model Junior Power Duster and Hand Crank Duster, have been brought to the highest point of 
development and perfection. Each NIAGARA Duster Model is of Easy Accessibility, Sturdi- 
ness, Lightness and Simplicity. Their superiority has been proven as well as Low Cost of Up- 
keep and Longer Service. 


Uneeualed Service With Well Distributed Stocks 


All our customers and prospective purchasers are assured of prompt, reliable and helpful 
service direct from our Orlando factory and offices, through our branch warehouses, dealers, 
and our traveling representatives. Let us demonstrate the superiority of Niagara Dusters to 
you at Orlando, Winter Haven, Larkin, or other places by special appointment. 


SCHNARR-NIAGARA DUSTING MATERIALS 
Standard, Uniform Fineness—Hig hest Quality—Low Prices 
Final installation of grinding and mixing machinery for the Schnarr-Niagara, Jacksonville 
and Orlando plants will be completed January 1st, producing the following dusting materials: 


SCHNARR-NIAGARA COPPER LIME DUST 
For all forms of blight and fungus diseases. Use in place 
of Bordeaux Mixture. 


SCHNARR-NIAGARA NICOTINE CONTACT SCHNARR-NIAGARA D-20 MIXTURE 


















































; DUST . : Composed of copper lime dust and calcium 
For thrips and aphids. Use in place of arsenate. Effective for blight and chewing 
Black Leaf 40. insects. 
SCHNARR-NIAGARA SULFODUST SCHNARR-NIAGARA 
A dusting sulphur with special spreader and Superfine Flour of Sulphur. 
sticker. SCHNARR-NIAGARA 
Schnarr-Niagara Commercial Sulphur Sublimed Flowers of Sulphur. 






Help Us to Serve Better, by Sending Inquiries and Orders Promptly 
Catalog, Spraying and Dusting Schedule and Complete Price List Ready for Distribution about 
Jan. lst. Send for free copy, advising acreage and crops to be dusted. 


J. SCHNARR & CO., ORLANDO, FLORIDA 






Thirty 2 
HISTORY OF PARSON 
BROWN ORANGE. 


The bnily living 800 of the renowned 
“Parson” Brown, John Loftin Brown, 
now 75 years of age, and his sister, 
Mrs. Emma Wiggins, reside at Web- 
ster, Fla., the only living children of 
the old Seminole war soldier who in- 
troduced to the world the orange that 
bears his euphonious name, synonym 
for the earliest ripe sweet orange in 
the world.Though green of skin when 
fully matured, it is like Washington, 
first in war, first in peace and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. Within 
two miles of Webster lie the bodies 
of Parson Brown and wife, who died 
about 1887. 


From seed of an orange “Parson”. 


Brown brought about 1857 from the 
Peace river, the orange bearing his 
name sprang and grew into imperish- 
able fame. He was a United States 
soldier in the second Seminole war 
and spied in the dense forests then 
a grove of wild, sour orange trees. 
Among them by patient experiment 
he found a tree with sweet though 
livid green fruit. He brought the 
seed home to Webster, planted them, 
and in a contest held later at Ocala 
was awarded the premium, for they 
bore his name—and the world knows 
the rest. 


About twenty miles north of the 
birthplace of an equally famous 
orange, the King, known for its rough 
coat—some are as smooth as the 
Temple, and believed to be the pro- 
genitor of the latter. This premier 
fruit is grown in the most luxurious 
and largest of the old groves of Flor- 
ida, at Wildwood, in Sumter county, 
in the Monarch grove of 800 acres, 
amid giant live oak trees, forty and 
fifty feet in circumference, measured 
last week and photographed. Here 
in all truth is the most outstanding 
example of a preserved native forest 
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studded with brangé trees to be found 
in America. Tie fruit trees are thirty 
years old, the giant live oaks centu- 
ries old, one hundred feet tall, sixty 
feet tc the lower limbs and through 
their trunks largest autos could drive 
without touching their bark on either 


side. 


A self feeder for hogs is a good in- 
vestment. Write to the Florida Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Gainesville, and 
ask for a copy of Extension Bulletin 
20. It will tell you how to make a 
self-feeder. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cust. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 
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411 Curry Ridge... Tampa, Florida 








REAL ESTATE 


10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 
years old, Lakeland Highlands, next to 
Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 
near Haskell station and packing house 
nf” H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida, What have you? Give 
orice and full particulars. TT. E. Bart- 

ett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 

as, 





CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 CASH—$5,000 
Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 
20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 
Chance to acquire beautiful home and 
profitable business with small outlay. 


Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 
Other business interests cause _ this 


exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE, GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange- 
les, California. 

I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. Will 
deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 
346 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

FERRETS for hunting rabbits and rats, 
Save your grain. Conrill Ferret Ranch, 
Bradford, Ohio, Box P. 

Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell 











-_— 


Pecan 





trees, budded or grafted and guarad- 
teed. Great shortage this year. writé 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Cuth- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 


COMPETENT CITRUS GROVE manager 
with years of both technical and prac- 
tical experience wants position. Excel- 
lent references. Address Wm. J. 

Rahn, Route 1, Van Dyke Station, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 





YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: — Send 
dime, birthdate and stamp for truth- 
ful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 
PROF. ERWING, Box 1120, Station C., 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 
NURSERY STOCK 


ec cere ED 
ADAPTED BUNCH GRAPES bring pay- 
ing returns eighteen months after 
planting. Plant an acre and be inde- 
pendent; best commercial fruit invest- 
ment in south, fruit brings highest 
prices. We introduced these grapes 
into Florida and they have been doing 
well ten seasons. Other adapted fruits 


also—tree blueberries, blackberries, 
figs, etc. Full information, free cata- 
log. Adapted Nurseries, oa 2S 


BROTHER:-—Pleasant Florida root eas- 
ily, inexpensively overcomes any __ to- 
bacco habit. Fine for stomach. Send 
address. R. B. Stokes, Mohawk, —_ 
ida, 





PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acte. Simpson Ors 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple, 

Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 

state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 

Dec. 20. For information apply U, 8S. 

pert. Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 

“la. 


_— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockiels,  tegal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
lots. ‘Link & Bagley, Box 2461, Tam- 
pa, Florida, 





EXPERIENCED CITRUS MAN wants 
position as superintendent or manager 
where good grove work is appreciated 
and the owner willing to pay for it. 
Address P. O. Box 1254, Tampa, Fla. 

SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


if You Want a Superior Crove 


Plant ““Superior Nurseries’? Trees 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


M. J. Daetwyler, Owner 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Right Now You Need Uour 
Printing Supplies for 
the Packing House 





Pisce Qour Oni Smee ie 
Soot Bort, eee 


We make a specialty of Citrus Printing. Our workmen pride themselves upon 
q the neatness of execution and prompt delivery of every job entrusted to them. 
Every job is promised as soon as it can be done--and delivered when it is promised. 
Delivered, too, with that mark of superior workmanship which brings the satisfied 


customer back with his next order. That is why 





WE ARE PRINTERS FOR THE CITRUS TRADE 


LET US BECOME YOUR PRINTERS 


Bartow “Drinting Company 


A. G. Mann, Manager 


Bartow, : : Florida 


Owned and Operated by THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
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Origin of the Fuerte Avocado 


Ficrida avocado growers will be in- 
terested in reading the report of the 
origin and characteristics of the 
Fuerte avocado made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Mr. Wilson 
Popenoe, who was sent to Mexico to 
make official investigation. 





Fuerte is at present the most ex- 
tensively planted and is generally con- 
sidered the most promising of all the 
avocados which have been introduced 
into the United States from Atlixco. 
My desire to see the parent tree was 
the principal motive for undertaking 
the trip of which this paper is the re- 
port. I felt that North American avo- 
cado growers should know as much 
as possible about Fuerte; if it was 
representative of a race ‘or group cul- 
tivated in Atlixco, and there were bet- 
ter varieties of the same general char- 
acter to be obtained, then we should 
not plant it too extensively; if on the 
other hand it proved to be unique, 
and superior to the other avocados of 
its region, we could enlarge our plant- 
ings with greater confidence. 

Perhaps I can most accurately pre- 
sent my observations on this variety 
by quoting from my journal entry of 
December 19, 1918: 

“This morning I went out with Carl 
Schmidt’s notes and diagrams to hunt 
up some of the avocados which have 
been propagated in California. 

“Fuerte was the variety I was most 
desirous of finding. After considera- 
ble search I succeeded in locating it. 
Schmidt gave name of the owner as 
Matildi Dion. This is incorrect. The 
owner is Alejandro Le Blanc, a 
Frenchman by birth, now a Mexican 
kitizen; Matildi Dion, now dead, was 
a relative of his and formerly lived 
on the property, which is situated at 
No. 2 Calle Manuel Buen Rastro. 

“The son of Alejandro Le Blanc, a 
decidedly Simpatico young fellow, 
showed me over the place and told 
me everything he could about the Fu- 
erte tree. 

“On a small branch I found the cop- 
per label put on by Carl Schmidt in 
1911. It bore simply the number 15, 
which is the serial number under 
which Schmidt sent budwood of the 
variety to California in 1911. Le Blanc 
told me he had been careful to pre- 
serve this label, having loosened the 
wire on several occasions when it was 
cutting the limb. 

“In this tree Le Blanc possesses 
something of unusual character as 
well as merit, and he knows it. The 


By Wilson Popenoe 


family is so fond of the fruit that they 
always keep the entire crop for their 
own use. Not only do they consider 
the flavor unusually rich, but they say 
the seed is exceptionally small, leav- 
ing an abundance of meat. In addi- 
tion, the tree is peculiar in that it 
ripens its fruits over a much longer 
period than any other known to them. 
They call it “ahuacate verde” because 
it remains green in color when ripe. 
They know when the fruit is ready 
to be picked by the yellowish tinge 
which it assumes on one side, 

“Young Le Blane says they picted 
about 200 fruits last month (Noveni- 
ber), and there are about 200 more 
on the tree which are maturing very 
slowly. Most of them will not be 
ready for picking until January or 
February. The tree is now putting 
forth a few flowers. Unquestionably 
its fruiting habits are peculiar. Le- 
Blanc says that it bears every year 
but that some: seasons it produces 
heavier crops than others. He thinks 
600 fruits is a good crop, but says if 
the treé were given better care it 
would yield a thousand. 

“The age of the tree is not known. 
Le Blanc, after having investigated 
the matter as carefully as possible, 
believes it to be between 55 and 60 
years. In 1911 Carl Schmidt, in hig 
notes on the variety, estimated the 
age at 25 years, a figure which Le- 
Blanc at that time thought to be cor- 
rect. 

“The form of the tree is rare. It is 
very broad and spreading, though not 
drooping. The main limbs extend al- 
most horizontally from the trunk. The 
crown cannot be considered large. I 
have taken the following measure- 
ments: 

Circumference of trunk at 


IE. ntacciesdsineicemmnnenee 69 ins 
Distance from ground to first 
DOS neususudoninces 5 ft. 
Greatest spread of crown_-_-_-33 ft. 
Number of main branches_--_-_-- 5 
Height, approximately_______- 27 ft. 


“The tree is growing in the corner 
of Le Blanc’s huerta, with a high wall 
near it on one side, and the house 
not far away on another side. The 
ground beneath its branches is clean 
and level, but not cultivated in any 
way. Le Blanc tells me the tree re 
ceives plenty of water; in addition to 
that which reaches it when the huerta 
is irrigated, there is a drain below 
the surface of the ground, a few feet 
¥rom the trunk, and doubtless the 
seepage is considerable. In appear- 


ance the tree is healthy and vigor- 
ous.” 

“In the 1916 Report of the Califor- 
nia Avocado Association, appears a 
photograph of two entire and two half 
fruits, one of each round, the other 
oblong-pyriform. Beneath this pho- 
tograph is the following legend: “Bud 
variation in Fuerte avocado (one-half 
natural size.)” On right normal Fu: 
erte fruit, on left round fruit of Re- 
dondo type produced on the saime bud. 
ded tree of the Fuerte on the ratch 
of Mr. J. T. Wheedon, at Yorba Lirda, 
Cal. The tendency of this variety tu 
produce two types of fruit is said ta 
be the cause for the naming of the 
two varieties, Fuerte and Redondo, 
when they were imported from Mex- 
ico. The Redondo is now knowi to 
be the round fruited bud variation of 
the Fuerte.” 

I found no fruits on the pareut Fu- 
erte tree which varied strikingly from 
the type. Redondo is a distinct va- 
riety, not to be confused with Fuertdé: 
the parent tree, which I have exani- 
ined, is growing in the garden of Sal- 
vador Amor, as indicated by Schmidt 
in his notes. The fruit is very thick 
skinned, and in size and form reseni- 
bles Challenge. Redondo is uw true 
Gautemalan in every respect. 

The probability of Fuerte being 2 
cross between the Mexican and Guate- 
malan races has been discussed in 
print on several occasions. Scarcely 
had the variety commenced tu fruit 
in California when this was suggested 
as a hypothesis to account for some 
of its extraordinary characteristics, 
and as time has passed, belief in its 
hybrid origin has growr stronger. 
Doubt alweyvs remained in my mind, 
however, until I visited Atlixco. I 
had suspicioned that Fuerte might 
represent a distinct race found in that 
region. I found nothing to indicate, 
however, that Atlixco possesses any 
races or groups not already known 
to us. The Mexican and the Guatema- 
lan, as grown in Atlixco, differ in no 
important characteristics from these 
races as we know them in California. 
No trees were found which closely re- 
sembled Fuerte in habit and fruit, 
though I looked particularlv for such. 

I feel, therefore, that it is now more 
reasonable than ever to believe that 
this variety is a hybrid. In certain 


of its characteristics we have indica- 
tions of its hybrid nature, and addi- 
tional evidence has recently been fur- 
nished by the behavior of its seed- 


Continued on page 34 
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The present conditions in the business of the farmer 
and in the fertilizer industry call for serious thought. 
Both are going through a readjustment period, with 
its hardships and doubts. 


The farmer may well ask whether he is using the most prof- - 
itable fertilizer. The fertilizer salesman may well inquire 
whether he is selling the kind that will do the farmer the 
most good, and lead to larger sales in the future. 


: 
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| During the war America could not get Potash, and the use 

= of acid phosphate increased. Central Europe could not get 

4 phosphates, and the use of Potash Salts increased. Today 

at lenty of Potash can be had at less than pre-war prices. Now 

= is the right time to restore the balance by using more Potash 

. in the fertilizer formulas than the average amount used 

io before, 5 to 10 per cent. 

C Crops take from the soil very much more Potash than phos- 
a horie acid. On any soil where Potash has been profitable it 
= is not unreasonable now to use at least as much Potash as 
= —— acid. Ask the fertilizer agent for prices on this 
= ind of goods, and rebuild your soil while Potash is cheap. 
a 
F 
A 
C 
s 
zl 
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Recently it has been shown that a lack of available magnesia 
causes serious injury to important crops on some soils. 
German Kainit and Manure Salts furnish this soluble mag- 
nesia without extra cost. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
H. A. HUSTON, Manager 
42 Broadway New York City 
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HISTORY OF THE . 
FUERTE AVOCADO. 


€ontinued from page 32 


jings. A number of these have been 
grown at the U. S. Plant Introduction 
Garden, Miami, Florida. Some of 
them closely resemble the parent in 
foliage, including the possesion of the 
anise-like odor which has been taken, 
in Fuerte, to indicate Mexican blood, 
inasmuch as this odor is never pres- 
ent in true Gautemalans or West In- 
dians. Others are typical Guatema- 
lans in appearance, and have lost the 
anise-like odor. It will be interesting 
to watch these seedlings come inio 
bearing. It is possible, of course, that 
some of them are the result of cross- 
pollination, flowers of the Fuerte hav- 
ing been visited by insects carrying 
pollen from trees of other varieties; 
but their behavior is decidedly dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary avocado 
seedlings. 

While it has not been possible for 
me to keep in close touch with the 
avocado industry in California during 
the past few years, I had formed a 
high opinion of Fuerte from what I 
had seen and heard of its behavior in 
that state. .In Florida also, it has 
shown much promise. My visit to 
Atlixco served to increase my confi- 
dence in this variety, and I believe 
any California avocado grower who 
could have shared my week there 
would have come to feel the same 
way. Let me, if I can, make my po- 
sition clear. 

We have recognized that Fuerte was 
an unusual variety, and its hardiness, 
its vigorous growth, its tendency to 
fruit while very young, its season of 
ripening, and the excellent quality of 
its fruit have combined to make us 
realize that it possessed exceptional 
value. But always we have felt that 
perhaps in the region from which it 
came there were even better varieties 
which we could and should obtain; 
that Fuerte, in other words, might be 
representative of a group or race oc- 
curring in southern Mexico, and that 
by a brief search we might obtain oth- 
er and more valuable varieties of the 
same race. A visit to Atlixco has 
served to clear away these doubts, 
and make me realize that in Fuerte 
we have secured a unique avocado. 

Imagine that you have gone to At- 
lixco in my place. You found good 
avocados—many of them.excellent av- 
ocados—all about you. Gautemalan 
varieties of large size and good qual- 
ity, and Mexican varieties better than 
those of almost any other region. You 
looked over these fruits and were de- 
lighted with them. Then you came 
upon a single tree of rather distinct 
character, and found that its fruit was 
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reputed to be as good as the best Gau- 
temalan, while it had a ripening sea- 
son which exactly met your require- 
ments—a thing which most Gautema- 
lans do not possess. Would it not at- 
tract your attention? And as you ex- 
amined it more carefully, and found 
that the fruit was not only of excel- 
lent quality, but that it had a tough 
skin and a very small seed; that the 
tree bore regularly and abundantly; 
that the ripening season was unusual- 
ly long; and that it was a vigorous 
grower and hardier than any known 
variety of the Gautemalan race; 
would you not become enthusiastic 
about its posibilities? 


THE IMPROVED 
- METHOD OF BOLL 
WEEVIL CONTROL 





The development of a satisfactory 
and economical method of controlling 
the boll weevil on typical Florida 
farms marks one of the most momen- 
tous steps forward that has been 
taken by southern agriculture since 
the discovery of a way to eradicate 
the Texas fever tick. 

Agriculturists and scientific experts 
—working for the nation and for 
commercial concerns—have labored 
for nearly thirty years in an effort to 
find some way of either outwitting or 
controlling this ever expensive pest. 

These efforts have, of course, Ccon- 
tributed much to our knowledge of 
the boll weevil and have made possi- 
ble the adoption of various farm prac- 
tices which helped somewhat to re- 
duce the damage done by the pest. 
None of them, however, made it pos- 
sible for the average farmer to in- 
sure for himself a profitable crop up- 
der conditions of normal weevil abun- 
dance. 

The information obtained by past 
investigations has contributed, in 
more or less degree, to the present 
development. Much information of a 
negative nature has indicated how 
the boll weevil can NOT be controlled 
—and all the information relative to 
weevil hibernation and the use of 
poisons has helped in the evolution 
of the control method by the State 
Plant Board, announcement of which 
has already been made and a full de- 
scription of which is given in the 
Experiment Station Bulletin 165. 


H. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, 
President. Vice-President 
D. A. Morrison, Jr., Secty. & Treas. 
BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 
SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 
ment. Ask your neighbor——He Knows 
“Get new Fall Price List before Buying’ 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 








Milk is the most important of all 
foods; it is a perfect, complete and 
protective food. 


L. De Witt Niles 


Lucerne Park, Florida 


Superintendent and Horticulturist 
in charge of the Lucerne Park de- 
velopment from June 1911 until 
November 1921 now residing on my 
own property (Hillhurst Grove and 
Nursery; citrus, mangos, grapes 
and avocados.) 





Realizing that the citriis game will 
eventually come to the pvint of the 
survival of the fittest; with the 
cost of production, control of pests 
and diseases, quality and quantity 
of fruit the determining factors; 
would offer his services in an ad- 
visory Way to anyone who will ap- 
preciate constructive suggestions 
fully co-operating with your pres- 
ent management. 


Inspection at regular periods as 
desired, cost and production  rec- 
ords outlined, consultation by ap- 
pointment. Am absolutely inde- 
pendent of any nursery or fertil- 
izer company. 













FRED THOMAS 
DETECIIVE Agency 


National 
Licensed and Bonded 

Civil and Criminal Investigations 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 

P. O. Box 1582 Phones, 4140-2224 

The Largest and Best in the South 


Fertilizers That Fertilize 


Three Rose 
Brands 


CONTAIN NO ROCK FILLER 


Composed of Nitrate of Soda, Acid 
Phosphate, Sulphate of Potash, 
Bird Guano, Organic Ashes, Blood 
and Bone, Sludge and Muck. 
There is a Three Rose brand for 
every purpose. Special mixtures 
for Truckers, a Nursery Special, a 
Special Citrus Extra, and many 
others. 

NOTE:—Our products are practic- 
ally 100 per cent soluble plant food. 
Write, phone or call in person for 
information and price list. 


Melville Fertilizer Co. 


7th Ave. at 36th St., 


Tampa Phone 53-386 Florida 














| 
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FUER T E-=The Wonder Avocado 


Most Hardy Most Prolific Most Nutritious Most Profitable Earliest Bearing 


Recognized by horticultural experts as the most unique variety of the popular avocado family, the Fuerte has attained a 
prominence and popularity with grove planters seldom acquired by any fruit. An early and prolific bearer of the choicest and 
most nutritious fruit, its hardiness and vigor make it preemin ently THE avocado for Florida plantings.. Ripening, too, at a 
season--late fall and winter months—when this fruit commands the highest price, it is also the most profitable variety of 
all the avocado types. 

Writing us jn regard to a recent shipment of budwood, Mr. J. T. Wheedon of Yorba Linda, Cal,, says: “The lot of bud- 
wood cut from my trees and shipped to you on November 30, was cut from my best bearing trees, none of which produced less 
than 150 to 500 pears last year, and which sold from 70 cents up. These trees returned a money value of from $105 to $350 
per tree. Some of this fruit sold as high as $10 per dozen.” 

The Fuerte is a rapid grower, outstripping all other varjeties in this respect and is an early bearer of good-sized, highly 
flavored, nutritious fruit. It usually begins bearing the second year after planting, and by the fourth year is producing crops 
in considerable quantity. In Florida groves it has shown a much more rapid growth and development than any other variety. 














ORIGIN OF THE FUERTE 


In 1918 the United States Department of Agriculture at vast expense sent Mr. Wilson Popenoe to the wilds of Mexico to 
investigate the origin and characteristics of the Fuerte and other Avocados which at that time was producing such won- 
derful results in California. In making his report upon this wonderful variety of Avocado Mr. Popenoe said in part: 

“Fuerte is at present the most extensively planted and is generally considered the most promising of all the avocados 
which have been introduced into the United States from Atlixco. My desire to see the parent tree was the principal motive 
for undertaking the trip of which this paper js a report. I felt that North American avocado growers should know as much 
as possible about Fuerte; if it was representative of a race or group cultivated in Atlixco, and there were better varieties 
of the same general character to be obtained, then we should not plant it too extensively; if on the other hand it proved 
to be unique, and superior to the other avocados of its region, we could enlarge our plantings with greater confidence.”” 

A UNIQUE AND WONDERFUL FRUIT 

“We have recognized that Fuerte was an unusual variety, and its hardiness, jts vigorous growth, its tendency to fruit 
while very young, its season of ripening, and the excellent quality of its fruits have combined to make us realize that it 
possessed exceptional value. But always we have felt that perhaps in the region from which it came there were even 
better varieties which we could and should obtain; tnat Fuerte, in other words, might be representative of a group or 
race occuring in southern Mexico and that by a brief search we might obtain other and more valuable varieties of the 


same race. A visit to Atlixco has served to clear away these doubts, and make me realize that in Fuerte we have secured 
a unique avocado. . 


“Imagine that you have gone to Atlixco in my place. You found good avocados—many of them excellent avocados—all 
pbout you. Guatemalan varieties of large size and good quality, and Mexican varieties better than those of almost any oth- 
er region. You looked over these fruits and were delighted with them. Then you came upon a single tree of rather dis- 
tinct character, and found that its fruit was reputed to be as good as the best Guatemalan, while it had a ripening season 
which exactly met your requirements—a thing most Guatemalans do not possess. Would it not attract your attention? 
And as you examined it more carefully and found that the fruit was not only of excellent quality, but that it had a tough 
skin and a very smail seed; that the tree bore regularly and abundantly; that the ripening season was unusually long; and 
that jt was a vigorous grower and hardier than any known variety of the Guatemalan race; would you not become enthusi- 


astic about its possibilities?’’ 





A FLORIDA EXAMPLE 


Mr. Wm. J. Krome of Homestead, one of the best known 
avocado growers of Florida, writing of his observations during 
the freeze of January, 1918, when the mercury dropped to 22 
degrees, tells of his experiences with the Fuerte as follows: 

“Fuerte lost no fruit, but a few days after the freeze it was 
observed that the stems of some of the fruit near the ground 
were slightly frosted. These fruits were then picked and 
shipped, selling on the New York market at a price to net 
over twenty dollars per crate f. 0. b. Homestead. Slight 
scorching of the foliage was the extent of the injury to the 
Fuerte trees. Some of the trees were in bloom at the time of 
the freeze and this bloom was damaged about fifty per cent.” 


A CALIFORNIA EXAMPLE 


A committee of the California Avocado Association report- 
ing on the freeze of last winter in which the Fuerte trees 
came through a temperature of 16 degrees with practically no 
injury, says: . 

“In view of the existing uncertajnty of opinion, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to now merely divide the list into 
two parts, letting the list say what the frost says, namely, 
that the Fuerte and Puebla stand by themselves, leaving 
the adoption of a revised list to the next annual meeting.” 

This same committee says of the Fuerte: “It is strong and 
vigorous, proven this winter the hardiest of all commercial 
varieties and is also a leader in oil content, quality and fla- 
vor, It is dull green in color, averages three-quarters to a 
pound in weight and matures from December to April.” 








THE TREES TO PLANT 


While we strongly recommend the Fuerte as being the most desirable variety for Florjda planting, particularly for the 
main crop, we have also such hardy Mexican varieties as Puebla, San Sebastian and Godfried, all of which are suited to 


Florida conditions, being hardy and producers of excellent fruit. 


Of the Guatemalans, the Spinks is considered a favorite. 


For complete details of all varieties and information as to planting and care, see our new catalogue. 


CITRUS NURSERY STOCK 


We have this winter the most complete line and the most desirable stock of citrus trees that we have ever grown. These 
trees are all vigorous and free from blemish. We can supply your planting needs on either sour orange or rough lemon 


stock. 


Marsh seedless. King and Dancy tangerines. 


In oranges we have Parson Brown, Pineapple, Lue Gim Gong, Valencia and Tardiff. 


In grapefruit the Walters and 


Write for our new catalogue on citrus and avocado trees and Florida planting facts. 


Agents Wanted In Every Locality 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries 


404 1-2 Zack St. 


Tampa, Florida 
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Grove Heating on Large 


Just now Florida grove owners are 
giving serious thought to the prob- 
lem of frost protection and grove 
heating. Many of them are provid- 
ing their groves with this protection 
through the purchase of grove heat- 
ers and many more are giving serious 
consideration to the subject. In view 
of this general interest in grove heat- 
ing the following paper read by Mr. 
Howard F. Pressy, Manager Rancho 
Sespe, at the recent citrus institute 
in Pomona, California, will be of 
much interest and we believe of great 
value to Florida citrus growers at 
this time: 





The few remarks in this article are 
the results of observing and handling 
the frost problem on the Rancho 
Sespe. Through the several years of 
frost protection by oil heating we 
have proven to our own satisfaction 
under conditions as they exist with 
us—and we feel that they are not 
so very much different from condi- 
tions in other communities—that frost 
protection is a paying investment, 
good insurance, and that trees and 
fruit can be saved by efficient and ef- 
fective firing. 

In 1913 the Rancho Sespe had a se- 
vere and striking lesson on the val- 
ue of orchard heating. The thermom- 
eter recorded as low as 16 degrees. 
On 150 acres, protected with only a 
2-gallon lard pail type heater to a 
tree, we were able, not only to save 
the ‘trees but also a portion of the 
fruit. On 150 acres not protected, 
the trees were killed to the ground. 
It is well known that it is almost im- 
possible to get much heat from a 2- 
gallon heater when one has to fire as 
early as 6 o’clock in the evening and 
maintain fires throughout the night. 
Yet it is rather interesting to know, 
without endeavoring to explain, that 
in comparable groves one protected 
with a 2-gallon heater to a tree and 
one not protected, both groves regis- 
tering the same temperature of 21 de- 
grees, that a portion of the fruit was 
saved on the protected section, while 
the unprotected section was frozen to 
the ground. This season of 1913 ful- 
ly demonstrated the efficacy and ne- 
cessity of orchard heating, for even 
though we were equipped with only 
small unimproved orchard heaters, 
we were able to save trees and some 


Scale Pays 


fruit. 

The season following the big freeze 
found us fully equipped with 13,500 
seven-gallon Dunn orchard heaters, 
in addition to the 12,000 two-gallon 
heaters used during the freeze. We 
also installed an auxiliary equipment 
of four 50,000-gallon storage tanks, 
tank wagons, torches, filling buckets, 
thermometers, small storage drums 
for distillate, telephones, and firing 
stations. From time to time there 
have been added pumps and pipe lines 
for better distribution of oil, more 
heaters, and more small equipment. 

We feel that a properly equipped 
orchard should have a minimum of 
one heater to a tree of sufficient ca- 
pacity to burn at least 15 hours with 
proper regulation, without refilling. 
We very seldom light more than 40 
heaters per acre at the first firing, all 
heaters being set for a small fire. But 
if the night is very cold and prolong- 
ed the balance of the heaters are 
lighted before morning. The lighting 
torches are distributed at stations 
where they are easily accessible and 
known. On a large property jt is 
very important to have distillate 
tanks of approximately 50 gallons ca- 
pacity distributed around the groves, 
so that the torches may be refilled 
quickly and without confusion. The 
entire equipment should be so in- 
stalled not only to be ready at all 
times, but to be able to be gotten un- 
der fire with the least possible delay. 
Although not essential to their light- 
ing, we have our heaters wicked with 
excelsior so that they may be more 
easily and speedily lighted. Some- 
times we have only a very few mo- 
ments in which to act and we must 
have the slack motion in each opera- 
tion reduced to the minimum. The 
thermometers are tested at the begin- 
ning of each season for accuracy, and 
new ones are purchased to replace 
those found in error one degree or 
more. We have adopted the policy 
of purchasing only the best straight 
tube alcohol minimum thermometers. 
An inaccurate thermometer can eas- 
ily cost hundreds of dollars either in 
fruit or oil. The thermometers are 
distributed in general about one ther- 
mometer to ten acres, with care be- 
ing exercised to have them placed so 
that they truly give the temperatures 
of the groves. They are placed on 


white stakes between two trees in a 
spot ordinarily occupied by a heater, 
with the heater space left vacant, and 
about four feet from the ground. The 
white stakes make the thermometers 
easily located at night. The rows 
with the thermometers in them are 
also marked at the outside of the 
grove with white stakes, so that there 
is never any difficulty in locating the 
thermometers. Where the orchards 
are equipped with at least a seven- 
gallon heater to a tree, we feel that 
our reserve oil in storage should be 
at least twice the heater capacity. 
This relatively low storage is made 
possible by our proximity to, and the 
extremely efficient service of, a neigh- 
boring refinery. 

As soon as the heaters are distrib- 
uted in the field in the fall, a night- 
watchman is employed, whose duties 
are to know the temperature of the 
groves at all times of the night. He 
reads thermometers during the night 
and a record is made at the time of 
each reading in his record book. We 
have always been very fortunate in 
procuring young, active, conscientious 
men for this position, as we must nec- 
essarily repose a great deal of trust 
and confidence in them. 

The Sespe ranch is rather favorably 
blessed, if it can be so stated, by 
having one spot several degrees cold- 
er than any other one section on the 
ranch. When this spot raches a tem- 
perature of 29 degrees the writer is 
called on the telephone, and at this 
time, if it is deemed advisable, after 
learning the general condition of the 
night and temperatures of other 
groves, four or five men are called 
out who are held responsible for read- 
ing thermometers and firing the heat- 
ers each in his own part’cular area. 
These frost “scouts,” as they are 
called, are continually reading ther- 
mometers and making observations in 
their sections and phoning in imme- 
diately to headquarters. As soon as 
it is decided to fire any sect’on a crew 
of torchmen are called. The size of 
this crew depends on how fast and 
the extent to which we wish to fire. 
We figure one man will cover an acre 
of ground lighting every other heater 
in about 15 minutes. 

A foreman is in charge of these 
men, who directs them from one sec- 
tion to another, taking his instruc- 














tions from the different frost scouts, 
who in turn are continuallly in touch 
with headquarters by telephone. Quite 
often there are two or more crews 
lighting different sections at the same 
time. As soon as any crew has fin- 
ished firing their section and there 
are no other sections at that time to 
fire, the men fill their torches and 
then go to one of several firing sta- 
tions, which are small galvanized iron 
buildings equipped with benches and 
stoves. If the men have been up for 
some time or if the night is still 
young, they are served with hot cof- 
fee and crackers. This hot coffee is 
stimulating to their morale and nerves 
and the men all pitch into the work 
with a new determination. The men 
all understand the necessity and im- 
portance of quick and accurate work, 
and upon this fact the success of our 
frost fighting depends. 

On moist nights we watch the veg- 
etation very closely. The malva and 
mustard leaves will freeze easily and 
quickly and much before it will injure 
the lemons. The dark glossy spots 
in the lemon leaf are the first indica- 
tions that ice is beginning to form in 
the leaf of the tree. As soon as these 
spots get very pronounced, even 
though the temperature has _ never 
been below 29 or 30 degrees, we fire 
the heaters. We are very desirous 
of getting the ice out of our trees be- 
fore the sun rises. In following the 
frost game one will find that each 
night is different and peculiar unto 
itself. All frosty nights are not “big 
freezes” and often these frosty nights 
can lose more fruit than we some- 
times fully realize. However, many 
times we will light our heaters and 
before morning a wind will come up 
and immediately the temperature will 
rise and the fires can be put out. 

In our section of the country we 
have noted that an east wind saves 
us from firing many times during the 
winter. As soon as the wind 
blowing, the temperature very often 
drops below the danger point and it 
becomes necessary to fire our heaters. 
In making observations before firing 
on a dry night, we take into consider- 
ation the probability of a breeze or 
wind coming up and in many cases 
allow the temperature to remain in 
the danger zone for a short time. This 
has saved us from firing on many oc- 
casions, yet in taking these chances 
one must be very cautious and be 
well acquainted with his own local 
conditions. As soon as the heaters 
are lighted and under way, we en- 
deavor to hold the temperature at 32 
degrees. If the cold continues so that 
it is impossible to raise the tempera- 


stops 
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ture out of the danger zone with one- 
half of the heaters lighted, the sec- 
ond half of the heaters are lighted, 
and then if still not enough heat is 
given out, more draft is given to the 
heaters. 

The fires are extinguished as soon 
as practicable in the morning. It is 
generally arranged that the men go 
home and get breakfast while the 
heaters are still burning, so that if 
necessary to work during the day- 
time they can immediately begin to 
fill the heaters as soon as the fires 
are put out. The responsibility for 
filling the heaters, which is a very im- 
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portant part of the operation of frost 
protection, rests upon the ranch fore- 
man. We have a rule that all heaters 
must be filled before coming in at 
night. During extensive firings this 
means that sometimes we do not fin- 
ish filling the heaters until after dark. 

The cost of firing depends naturally 
in a great measure on the amount of 
firing done. The cost of firing the 
Rancho Sespe for the last six years 
is $36.97 per acre per year. This fig- 
ure comprises the cost of labor, oil, 
care of equipment and depreciation, 
and all other operating expenses, but 
does not include interest 


Protect 
Your Groves! 


The DUNN 


Nith Improved 
Lower Stack, 
Umbrella Cover 
end Removable 
‘Lop Cover. 


It is important that orchardists insure their 
crops against frost and freezes—because when 
killing frosts do come—the loss is appalling. 
These losses can be eliminated. DUNN Orchard 


Heaters completely solve the problem. 

650 thousand DUNN Orchard Heaters in use 
by California citrus growers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands this type used elsewhere in 


U.S. 


.S. Most effective because of whhvesforatiouede: 
exclusive patented features. Im- heat to 
proved lower stack with perfora- troat haat 

tions depressed to inside, radiates : 
heat to side and down—with most 
heat at bottom of stack. Perfect 
.combustion. All heat—no smoke. 
Joints fit tightly. Only draft is 
through patented downdraft tube. 
Heat generated rapidly; maximum 
protection secured at once, 


The DUNN 
Orchard Heater 


—— a r 
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is the only orchard heater with permanent odbertnn lighting rt. Li 


quickly and stays lit. Burns clean as a re 
heater burns 20 hours at 100% efficiency, wit 


Copper Bearing Steel. 


should make prompt inquiry as to the D 
tects profits. 


dollars on investment. 
based on actual! facts, less than 2 per cent for 8 years. 


Investigate! Write Us Today 


You need DUNN Orchard Heaters. Write for booklet which gives ae and 


valuable information on how to qectect 5 yous crops — insure ) eseaes. Every 


orchardist should have it. Write today. N 


jet. Uses less oil. 
out refilling. Patented = 
bowl is hand grip for carrying heater. Made of 24 gauge extra heavy Ke 
ess bowl and cover. 


Orchard Heaters Needed Everywhere 


Growers of oranges, grape fruit, limes—apples, peaches, pears, plums, - 
ries, berries—every orchardist—from largest to those with less acreage—you 
SUNN Orchard Heater and how it pro- 


Records—everywhere—show DUNN Orchard Heaters do pay hundreds of 
First cost—except for fuel—is only cost. Depreciation 


pane on 





do. Address 


Geuder, Paeschke & F rey Co. 


1586 St. Paul Avenue 


(Established 1881) 


cesta. wis. 


General Sales Agent for Florida 
THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 
1702-1704 Grand Central Ave.. Tampa, Fla. 


Where DUNN Grae Heaters are 


Fre ik long established company—w 
Co. Awel nown = 's 
‘ possible prices 


turing enterprise by selling at lowest 
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CALIFORNIA CROP 
EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 





According to the Pacific Fruit 
World, the California citrus season 
for 1921-22 came to a close on October 
31 with a total of 24,086 cars oranges 
shipped from Southern California dis- 
tricts; 5,114 cars from Central and 
373 from Northern districts, making a 
grand total of 29,573 cars oranges for 
the state as against 48,311 cars for 
the 1920-21 season, which was the 
heaviest production in the history of 
the industry. The 1912-13 season, 
when the heavy freeze occurred, a to- 
tal of 16,027 cars oranges were ship- 
ped. In 1917-18, another season of 
adverse weather conditions, the orange 
crop totalled 17,119 cars. 

Interest is now centered on the new 
crop of navels. The fruit is maturing 
rapidly. Shippers report the fruit as 
being of fine texture as well as of de- 
sirable sizes. The main crop will 
Tun heavy 150s to 176s with a fair 
percentage of 126s and larger. These 
sizes will be especially attractive aft- 
er the past season of small sizes in 
California oranges and. will be ideal 
for the holiday trade. 

Revised estimates on the new crop 
of oranges from all districts show lit- 
tle change with the exception of Val- 
encias which show an increase of fif- 
teen per cent over the August esti- 
mate. As the crop now stands, based 
on 400 boxes to the car the estimate 
is for 20,000 cars of Navels, 22,000 
cars Valencias and 1,500 cars of Seed- 
lings, Sweets, St. Michaels and miscel- 
laneous varieties, making a total of 
43,500 cars of oranges from all dis- 
tricts. 


GROWERS TAKE KINDLY 
TO DUSTING PROCESS. 

Asked by the Citrus Industry man 
how the citrus growers of Florida 
were taking to the new dusting pro- 
cess, Mr. Homer J. Richardson, rep- 
resentative of J. Schnarr & Co., man- 
ufacturers and handlers of the 
Schnarr-Niagara dusting compounds 
and the Schnarr-Niagara dusting ma- 
chines, replied: 

“The citrus growers are showing an 
active interest in this process of con- 
trolling grove pests. We have had 
numerous demonstrations throughout 
the state, and in every instance great 
interest has been manifested by the 
growers, who have been very favor- 
ably impressed by the economy and 
efficiency of dusting as compared to 
spraying. By the dusting process, 
fifty acres can be handled in a single 
day, as against six or seven acres by 
the old process of spraying. 

shen, too, growers are beginnin;: 
to realize the increased efficiency of 
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specially prepared dusting sulphur 
which contains a sticky substance 
which causes the sulphur to adhere 
tenaciously to the trees and foliage. 
After standing over night, the dust 
can scarcely be washed off. The sul- 
phur used in this compound is ground 
more than twice as fine as the or- 
dinary commercial sulphur, and com- 
pletely covers every bit of the tree 
and foliage surface. 

“These dusts are applied with the 
Schnarr-Niagara dusting machine, 
equipped with aluminum hopper and 
with the new model, five-horse, high 
speed Collis motor, and weighs only 
about one-half as much as the ordi- 
nary grove sprayer. I believe that 
this method of pest control will soon 
become general among Florida grove 
owners and that it will be but a short 
time until the owner of every grove 
of forty or fifty acres will provide him- 
self with the means for applying this 
economical and efficient system to 
his own grove.” 


SPRAYING FOR MELANOSE 
IN FALL USELESS. 

“Spraying for melanose in fall and 
winter is a waste of perfectly good 
time and money,” O. F. Burger, plant 
disease specialist of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, advises citrus grow- 
ers in recent letters. 

Dr. Rurger says that a number of 
growers have recently written to him 
asking for instructions for the spray- 
ing of citrus for melanose with bor. 
deanx oil. These growers seem to have 
been led to believe that this disease 
may be controlled by spraying in win- 
ter as well as any other time, which is 
entirely erroneous. 

“Melanose is caused by a fungus 
which lives in the dead branches and 
terminal twigs of the citrus tree,” Dr. 
Burger wrote. “During rainy seasons 
the spores, or seed-like bodies, of the 
fungus are washed down to the young 
leaves and fruit. If there were mel- 
anose in the groves and if the fruit 
was not sprayed early in the season 
the spores have already reached the 
fruit, and it is now too late to spray. 

“To spray with bordeaux-oil early 
in spring—from ten to twenty days 
after the blossoms open—means that 
the young fruit is covered with a thin 
film of the spraying material which 
keeps the spores of the disease from 
entering the fruit’s tissues and thus 
causing the disease. 

“All the spraying in the world with 
all the material possible to apply will 
not remove the effects of the disease 
which has been allowed to develop 
throughout the season. When once 
within the tisue of the fruit, there is 
no remedy. The russeting caused by 
melanose cannot be controlled now; 








it is too late.” 

Dr. Burger advises citrus growers 
to prune out and burn all dead wood 
from their trees in fall and winter 
and to spray the trees with bordeaux- 
oil in spring just about ten or twenty 
days after the blossoms appear. That 
and that alone, he says, will control 
this disease. Do not allow yourself 
to be persuaded to believe any other 
argument, as this advice is from the 
one man in the state who is supposed 
to know most about this subject. 





Are you interested 


in knowing more about the work 
done and results obtained by the 
proper use of commercial fertilizers? 
Experiment Stations and farmers 
everywhere have for years been study- 
— question. 

wenty-five years of this work have 
given abundant proof that large profit 
may be obtained from the proper use 
of nitrogen. 


Nitrate of Soda 


furnishes this nitrogen in the cheapest 


and most available form which gives 
immediate and lasting results. 

A new series of Bulletins with 
valuable information on the prqmins 
of all crops is now being issued. They 
will be published at intervals over a 

iod of a year or more and should 

in every farm library. A post card 
with your address asking for my Bul- 
letin Service will bring them to you 
Free of Cost. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 

A Free Trial Package is Malled to 
Everyone Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufactur- 
er of Adams, N. Y., discovered a pro- 
cess of making a new kind of paint 
without the use of oil, He named it 
Powderpaint. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is 
the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone 
or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as 
much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufactur- 
ers, 9 North St., Adams, N. Y., and a 
free trial package will be mailed to 
you, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 
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Adustable Diaphragm Clearanco 

We guarantee satisfaction, of your moncy 
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with the world’s grea 

oa the ‘ante dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Getter phones cannot be made. Immedia 
deliveries? Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free: G 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept.>/ Bo s 
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Protect YOUR 


Trees and Fruit 
with SKINNER COKE HEATERS 


The Skinner Machinery Company is the only concern sel- 
ling grove heaters in Florida that is vitally interested in the 
citrus industry. With large grove interests and because of 
the dependence of a big percentage of their business upon the 
uninterrupted continuance of the citrus industry, certainly if 
there was a better or more effective heater made, they would 
both use it and endeavor to place it in as many groves as pos- 
sible throughout the state. 


Beginning with 1892 the thermometer in Tampa dropped to 24 or below 
on the average of every three years up to 1904. It hasn’t dropped to that 
temperature since. Five years afterward it dropped to 26. In seven 
years it was cold again. We are now entering the sixth year since the 
last damaging cold. The probabilities of disastrous cold for the next 
winter increase as the period of freedom from cold increases. Judging 
from experiences in California, grove heaters could have prevented dam- 
age from cold through all these years. 

Skinner Coke Heaters offer positive protection against frost in orchards 
and groves. They have proven their effectiveness in numerous tests under 
actual frost conditions. They are economical, clean and easily handled. 
Altogether they are the cheapest and most effective frost insurance that 
can be obtained. 


Get This Attractive Illustrated Book Free 


An attractive little book giving valuable data regard- 
ing frosts and telling you more about Skinner Coke 
Heaters is yours for the asking. Write for your copy 
now. A post card will do. 


Skinner Machinery 
Company 


Gulf Avenue 


Dunedin, Florida 





Can You Refuse? 


EveRYWHERE you see the ravages of Consumption. There were 
_, 1,000,000 cases and 100,000 deaths from this scourge last year. 
But if all that see these words will help, 


It can be stamped out 


Buy the Tuberculosis Christmas Seals where you see them 
sold. (A picture of one is below.) The revenue from these sales is 
devoted to a great organized campaign against Tuberculosis. 
This campaign gives the service of doctors and nurses to millions 
of the stricken. It organizes local associations. It carries on 
educational work in schools and offices and factories. 


You cannot help in a nobler work. Join it. Buy the seals. 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 


he 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 





